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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 27, 1894. 


OSITLION WANTED BY A MIDDLE-AGED | 
lady, Friend, as housekeeper in a small fam- 
ily Reference given if necessa:y. Address | 

D., this Office. 


PECIAL RATES FOR FRIENDS WANTING TO | 
attend the National Woman’s Suffrage Conven- 
tion, to be held in Washington from 15th of | 

Second month tothe 2'th. Call on for further in- 

formation (do not write). 

REBE CA B. NICHOLSON, 

523 Cooper street, Camden, N. J 





| 
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—_ —_ _ — | 
ANTED.—A MIDDLE-AGED FRIEND TOBE | 
a housekeeper for a family of two. Address 
E., this Office. | 

| 

| 

| 





ANTED.—TO ENGAGE A MARRIED MAN 
for tht coming year to work on a farm. | 
Reference required. 

S. E. DsCOU, Moorestown, N J. 


ANTED.—FOR HARNED ACADEMY, | 
Plainfield, N J.,a male teacher, who is a | 
Friend. willing to attend meeting with the | 

students Address HARNED ACADEMY, Plain- 
field, New Jersey. 


ELEN F. PRICE, 
PURCHASING AGENT,: 
125 South Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Careful and poms attention given to all sho 
S living in the country. The only 
charge for services being 2 per cent. on purchases. 


Millinery. (2216 5. LAMBERT 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
633 North Eleventh St., Philad’a. (Private house.) | 








ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. — CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special attention given to 
se families. Office, 603 N. 8th street. 

nna. JOSEPH L. JONES. 


= 


OHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
509 SWEDE STREET, NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
Practicing in Mcntgomery and Philadelphia 


| Counties. 





The Universal Peace Union 
Now offers to friends of the cause, in order to pre- 
vent hard rimes, the Peacemaker (monthly), The Farm 
and Fireside (semi-monthly), and 50 fine W erld’s Fair 
views, all for $1..0 a year. Address O 8 FELL, 
Business Manager, 1305 Arch street Philadelphia. 


Young Friends’ Association. 


The Monthly Meeting of the Association will be 
held on Second-day evening, Second month 12, at 8 
o'clock, in the Library Room, at 15th and Kace Sts. 

The subjects for consideration will be: 

1. Review of Chap. 4, Vol. ILL., of Janney’s History 
of the Society « f Frie ds. 

2. Self-culture, under the following sub-heads: 
a, What Is Self-culture? }b. Does net Self-culture 


| Generally Lead to Selfishness? c. What Is Unselfish 


Self-culture? 

A four days’ trip t» 
For $18 50 Washington, Alex- 
2 * andria, Mt. Vernon, 
and Arlington, on Fourth-day, Second month 14. 
Leave 24th and Chestnut streets, B. & O. R. R., 8.15 
a.m train. Special attention to elderly or young 
persons. Our quarters will be at the Elliott House, 
with special guides to the different places of inter- 
est This trip will give an opportunity to see the 
rominent women of Ameirca, as the National 
Voman’s Suffrage Convention isin session at this 

time. For turther information, address 

REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, 


523 Cooper street Camden, N. J. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Niath Street. 
Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. | 


| o many participants. The greatest book of 


WOTIAN’S PROGRESS 
Authentically told in the 


World's Congress of Representative Women. 


ED TED BY MaY WRIGHT SEWALL, PRESIDENT 
NaTIONAL ( OUNCIL OF WOMEN, aND CHAIRMAN OF 
COMMITT+ E OF ORG NIZATION. 

The largest and most representative gathering of 
women ever convened. Seventy-six sessions and 
six hund:ed and thirty-seven participants. It will 
contain all valuable papers pre-en by women in 
all other congresses, also give condition of women 
in all countries. Photographs and brief a 

ts kind. 
Published in two volumes of 450 pages each, at $2.50 
per volume, or same in one book, 900 pages, $3.50. 
rend p»stal for description, giving table ut contents, 
samples of illustrations, ete. 


A Chorus of Faiths. 


Essence of the Religious Parliament. The best things 
from the best preachers of all creeds and of all 
By JENKIN LLOYD-JONES. 333 pages, prepai 
Any book published sent for pub ishers’ price. 

CHARLES E. LUKENS, 
2423 Prairie Ave., Chicago, 11. 


8. 
$1.25. 


|“ Divisions in the Society of Friends,” 


BY THOMAS H. SPEAKMAN. 


Second Edition Enlarged. 112 pp. 
cents. For sale by 
1, B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 715 Market St. 


Price, 530 


| FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSO TATION, 15th and Race Sts. 


Will be sent, postpaid, to any adaress, on receipt 


| Of the j rice. 


Quaker Poems 


A Collection of Verse relating to the Society 
of Friends, gathered from all sources, 
and edited with Introduction and Notes, 
by Charles Francis Jenkins. 


About Sixty Poems of great variety of subject, 
from over forty authors, illustrative of the prin- 
ciples of the Society—its history, personelle, asso- 
citations, customs, etc. Permission has been ob- 
tained from the publishers to use selections from 
Whitter, Bayard Taylor, Holmes, Longfellow ; 
while English poets are represented by Chas, 
Lamb, William Wordsworth, Robert Southey, 
Wm. Howitt, Bernard Barton and others. 


FORTY ILLUSTRATIONS, made expressly for 
this book, some of which are original draw- 
ings, others are from paintings, photographs 
and prints, selected trom the largest and best 
collections. Portrait ot George Fox from the 
aor by Sir Peter Lely, also portraits of 

m. Penn, Whittier, John Bright, Lucretia 
Mott, and of other well-known Friends to 
whom poems refer. 

Nearly 300 pages, large 12 mo., well printed on 
good paper, neatly bound in cloth, gold side let- 
tering and design, $2.00. Will be sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. 


SAMPLE PAGES WILL BE SENT FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 


JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., 
S. W. COR. SIXTH AND ARCH STS., PHILADA. 


Thomas H. Speakman, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


NorTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Under care of Friends. Opens Ninth month 19th, 
1898. Full College Courses for young men and voung | 
women, leading to ( lassica], Engineering, Scientific, 
and Literary degrees. Machine shops, laboratories, 
and libraries. 

For catalogue and particulars, address 


CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sezes. 
At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Thorough work; good care; mode ate charges; 
ee: laboratory; vocal culture; music. 
pills are admitted whenever a vacancy occurs. 
For circulars pi te 
= B. LER, Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
YNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 
George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 
UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


ant buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 

tensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists ; 

tres cou rses of study, the Scientific. the Classical 

and the Literary chemical, physical, and biological 

laboratories; manual trai Special care will 

be given to the mora) and religious training of the 

by teachers who are concerned Friends. 

or circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


. ) 
Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 
A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thor- 
~—_ course preparing for admission to “ome 
rnishing a good business education. 
will open Ninth month 12th, 18938. Terms for board- 
ing scholars, $150 per school vi The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located 
on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For 
catalogue and particulars, address 
FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 
Locust V alley, long Island. 
Between Sixth month 20th and Ninth month 10th. 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


Swarthmore Grammar School. 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


An Elementary and High School for Boarding 
and Day Pupils of both sexes. College preparatory. 
For Catalogue, address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 


Swarthmore, Penna. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase rterly Meeti The present build- 
ing is new and much niet and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent - of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. ealthfully and 

tly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
New York City. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


EDWIN C. ATKINSON, 
REAL ESTATE, 
1022 Betz Building, Philadelphia. 


Principal, 


The Care of Personal and Real Property. 
Estate for Investments. 


A MEDIUM OR HEAVY-WEIGHT 


ga OVERCOAT 


We have a choice assortment of 
goods to select from, and will make them up to sat- 
sfy in fit and price. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


Merchant Tailor, 109 N. Tenth St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Real 


For Dry Goods 


—THE BEST PLACE- IS—— 


‘Strawbridge & Clothier’s. 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted 
exclusively to 


D RY GOODS. 


STREETS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- | 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, | 


Gloves, House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, | 
Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything | 
that may be needed either for dress or house- | 
furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual | 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among | 
the largest to be found in the American market, | 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 
Sea 


Aid of the South Carolina Schools. 


For the information of those desiring to aid either 
or both of the two schools for the Colored People in 
South Carolina, at Aiken and Mount Pleasant, as 
recommended by Friends’ Union for Philanthropic 
Labor, the following information is given : 


FUNDS 

In Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, money intended 
for the aid of the schools, according as one or the 
other may be most in need, should be sent to the 
Treasurer of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s sub- 
committee on “ The Colored People,” William c. 
Biddle, P. O. Box 898, Philadelphia. 

If it be desired to send particularly to the Mount 
Pleasant School, Henry M Laing, 30 North 3d St., 
Philadelphia, will receive, receipt for, and forward. 


“ BARRELS.” 


Barrels of goods intended for the Aiken School, 
may be sent to the care of Amos Hillborn & Co., 
1027 Market St., Philadelphia 

Barrels of goods intended for the Mt. Pleasant 
School may be sent to the care of Henry M. Laing, 
30 North 3d St., Philadelphia. 

Note.—These barrels should be ES as far as 
Philadelphia. They sheuld be plainly marked as 
for the school for which they are intended They 
should have, inside, the names of the contributors, 
so they may be acknowledged, when received in 
South Carolina. (If those sending prefer to be un- 
known, a card may be placed inside to that effect.) 

They sbould also be marked on the outside with 
name of sender or place from which they are 
sent. 

The articles sent are usually second-hand. ow 
such, of little value to the givers, can be 

use at the schools, and are urgently solicited. 
ut do not send things entirely worn out, and 
which are therefore of no use or value anywhere. 


Have you ever thought how import. 
ant it is to Drink 


Coffee ™" Coffee ? 


TRY INGRAM’S FINE BLENDED 
COFFEE. 

On receipt of Two Dollars Seven Pounds of it will 

be sent free to any railroad station where the 5-cent 


package stamp can be used One of our SOUVENIR 
SLIPPtRS sent to any address for ome 2-ccnt stamp. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 
31 N. Second St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IT FLOATS» 
wat 


FORK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI, 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


“The Melos 


Within two minutes’ walk of the beach. 
Solicits the patronage of Friends. 


ELIZABETH L. WEBSTER, KENTUCKY AVE., 
Atlantic City, . New Jersey. 
The Chalfonte, 

ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Now closed. Will open about Second month 1, 
1894. “Salt water baths in the house; new and de- 
lightfully situated sun pariors. Send for illustrated 


ae. E. Roberts & Sons. 
ion: i Open all the year. 

The Revere, Full eas View. 

Refurnished and Improved. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC Cl CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
james M. Moore, Proprietor. 


The Pennhurst, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


Completely remodeled and refurnished ; steam 
heat. Open all the year. 


JAMES HOOD. 


THe use eel the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read 
ers, and its size’ and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver 
tisement. ggg” When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 


| seeing the advertisement in this paper.~qg 
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FIFTY-TWO THOUGH’ rs OF FRIENDS. 
IV. 
As to doctrines : 


trated, will do any harm. Our views of things do not 
usually openall at once. It is so in the individual, it is so 
in the world. Things have hitherto been gradually evolv- 
ing ; and tt may be consistent with infinite wisdom that such 
a@ progression should always continue. 


Jos Scott. 

Job Scott, an eminent minister in the Society of Friends, was born 
in the township of Providence, State of Rhode Island, 18th of Tenth 
month, 1751. Under the influence of a good mother—who died when 
he was 10 years old—he was early led to the consideration of serious 
things. “He appeared in the ministry at the age of 25 years, being at 
the time engaged in teaching in the town of Providence, R. I. His 
natural abilities were so cultivated as to enable him to well proclaim 
his convictions of truth both by his preaching and by essays on relig- 
ious subjects. He traveled in gospel service in this country and abroad, 
and died of small-pox at the home of Elizabeth Shackleton, Ballitore, 
Ireland, ithbis 43d year. 
uable thought are to be found in his writings: His dying words, rela- 
tive to his children, though quaint in expression, are worthy of circula- 
tion. He says: “I wish them to get a little more learning than some 
of them pow are at present in the way of; and although I do not wish 
much of the world’s polish, yet it is at this awful moment my desire that 
they may be brought up without much rusticity, for this, I believe, has 
not often contributed either to civil or religious usefulness. My desire 
for my children’s substantial growth in the truth, and strict adherence 
to all its discoveries to the close of their days, is by far my principal 
wish for them.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
DEDICATION. 


FATHER, why should I fear, 
Why tremble or repine, 

If the way be not clear? 
For I am thine. 


Though clouds be thunder-riven, 
And not a star doth shine, 

Though by chill winds I’m driven, 
Still I am thine. 


If pain must be my lot, 
It is a pain Divine, 
And I will murmur not, 
While I am thine. 
When skies again are fair, 
An added joy is mine 
In the thought beyond compare 
That I am thine. 


Death need not startle me, 
When he beckons o’er the line ; 
If here or there I be, 
I’m always thine. 
Why care I what befall ? 
Why question or repine ? 
For, body, soul, and all, 
Lord, I am thine! 
-—Anna Wharton. 


NEW YORK FRIENDS 79 YEARS AGO. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF JOHN COMLY. 
(Continued from Last Week.) 

SeventH of Sixth month, we went to Westbury 
Monthly Meeting. Dined at Gideon Seaman’s among a 
circle of dear friends, and was permitted to feel a free- 


He was greatly esteemed, and gems of val- | 7 
eon . | have understood it. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 2% 189. 


lam not afraid that, treating at differ- | 


ent times on nearly the same subject a little di ptllus- | on 
y oe weigh 2+ dgell concern that engaged my attention from day to day, I had 
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dom and ease of mind ‘that ] I have not t lately sendiheagull 

yet felt the need of care and watchfulness. This after- 
noon I walked to the summit of a high hill to have a view 
of the ocean. But under the pressure of the important 


very little curiosity that required gratification.. We went 
to Isaac Hicks’s to lodge, and the evening passed in cheer- 


| ful converse. 


Next day, accompanied by Isaac Hicks, we returned 
to Flushing Monthly Meeting, which was a favored one, 
in which I found relief through vocal communication, 


| with an evidence of the rectitude of returning thither. 


| sions. 


| Bay; a beautiful place. 
| Friendly disposed people ; their house, furniture, etc., car- 


j 





It is good to attend to the gentle impressions and open- 
ings of Truth on the mind, at all times and on all occa- 
Consistent with this sentiment, in the morning, 
previous to our leaving Isaac Hicks’s, I mentioned an in- 
timation to have a meeting at Westbury in the evening, 
particularly for the colored people, laborers, men em- 
ployed in making a turnpike road, and domestics. My 
dear friend James Walton was not present, or he would 
My present companion and Isaac 
Hicks rather discouraged it, though twice suggested, stat- 
ing some apparent difficulties ; and among the rest, that 
it was a day on which many of the laboring class of peo- 
ple were called out to work on the roads, and they might 
be weary, and perhaps some of them in liquor. And be- 
sides, it was alleged that it might be too hard for me, 
after riding thirty miles. Thus it was put off. We dined 
at Ann Bowne’s, and returned to Westbury, as comforta- 
bly as the blank of the proposed meeting admitted of. 

On the goth, we went on through Jericho to Oyster 
Bay, to a meeting appointed by Micajah Collins, held in 
an old meeting-house belonging to Friends. Formerly a 
meeting was held here of considerable account ; but now 
no Friends live in that neighborhood. Perhaps sixty 
people attended, and after Micajah had labored some time 
and sat down, it appeared right for me to add a few words. 
I proceeded in the opening, but closed the communcation 
without exhausting the spring, and sat down in quietness 
and peace, somewhat to the disappointment of Friends 
who accompanied us, though not to myself. 

Dined at James Weeke’s, on the margin of Oyster 
These are not members, but 


ried marks of the world’s grandeur, and I was led to re- 


| flect how many wants are formed, and how much toil, 


anxiety, and expense are incurred to gratify those desires 
which the Holy Pattern never intended his followers 
should indulge. And here a new desire arose that his 
kingdom might come in the hearts of the children of men, 
and that they might be redeemed from that spirit whence 
these wants and desires proceed, so as to know the heart 
circumcised, and the power of the cross of Christ to pre- 
vail over every motion and desire that arises from the lust 
of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life. 
If this were the case, how much fewer would be our wants ! 
how much less our care and cumber! and how much 


more might our love abound toward God, and one toward 
another ! 

toth. Still depressed in mind. Called tosee that dear 
and worthy Friend, Elias Hicks, at his own house, where 
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simplicity and neatness prevail. Then set out to attend a 
meeting appointed by Micajah Collins, at Jerusalem, seven 
miles. It was held at the house of Samuel Seaman, a | 
Friend advanced in years, and not long since received into | 
membership with our Society. It wasa good meeting, in 
which I had a part of the public labor relating to several 
states present. 

After dinner, we went to see a sick friend, whose 
daughter, about nine or ten years old, has lately requested 
to be taken into meeting as a member. This opportunity 
was also satisfactory. 

I was persuaded that there is a precious seed at that 
place ; and if the minds of visited individuals are faith- 
ful to the openings of Truth, a revival of godly zeal will 
take place-to the comfort and gathering of many seeking 
minds, and the advancement of the blessed cause of 
truth and righteousness. 

We called and took tea at Jacob Smith’s; had a sit- 
ting with the family, in which Micajah Collins spoke. 
Thence to Isaac Hicks’s to lodge. Next day attended 
Bethpage Meeting, where was a large gathering of people, 
Friends and others, and it proved a very open time in 
enlargement of gospel communication. There is no 
public ministering Friend belonging to this particular 
meeting. There are about forty families in which mem- 
bers reside, some of them about four or five miles distant. 
The meeting is often small, and silent, but a number of 
honest-hearted Friendsamong them. May the great Hus- 
bandman water and nourish the tender plants among them ! 

Dined at Jesse Merritt’s, and thence went to a meeting 
appointed at a place called East Woods, at the house of 
Amos Cheshire, a friendly man, three miles from Jericho. 
It was a very large gathering for athinly-settled neighbor- 
hood ; and though I stood up under (as I thought) a 
pretty clear opening, my labor in vocal service seemed 
like water running over stones, and the testimony seemed 
to afford very little relief. This led to a state of close 
examination and deep feeling, and I was willing to ac- 
knowledge my want of watchfulness. Dear Elias Hicks, 
who was present, rode with us after meeting, and was 
kind and tender as a father in experience, and his meek 

nd upright deportment was that of a humble follower of 
Christ. Lodged at his hospitable mansion. 

From impressions felt even before leaving home, and 
now revived, of service eastward of the meetings of 
Friends on the island, and hearing of some tender people 
about thirty miles from Jericho, I found drawings in my 
mind to visit them. This prospect was laid before 
Friends, and obtaining their concurrence and encourage- 
ment, I set out on the 12th of Sixth month from Jericho, 
in company with William Willis and David Seaman and 
wife, for Setawket Harbor, where we arrived about noon, 
and a meeting was appointed at seven o’clock in the even- 
ing. Spent the afternoon at the house of Walter Smith, 
whose wife Elizabeth is convinced of the principle of 
Truth, but meets with many trials and difficulties—being 
surrounded with Presbyterians, Episcopalians, and others, 
but no Friends who are members. Another young woman, 
Temperance Brewster, is also convinced of Friends’ 
principles so far as to be willing to be called a Quaker ; 
choosing rather to suffer affliction and reproach than to 
continue in the vanities of the world. But her trials are 
many, having a step-mother of a different mind, and 
receiving no encouragement from her father. My spirit 
felt deeply for her, and for the precious testimony and 
principle which she has espoused. Several others about 
here are also convinced in judgment, and are lovers of 
the Truth. All this seems to accord with the rectitude of 
the concern that brought me here. 

But the afternoon passed in great conflict and discour- | 


| agement. 
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To add to the depression of my mind, our 
kind hostess seemed to want to give vent to her feelings, 
and related many of her trials and the difficulties under 
which she labored, arising from the prejudices of her 
neighbors against Friends, and the opposition of some o/ 
them to Friends having meetings among them. She 
further stated that in a late meeting appointed there by a 
Friend some public opposition had been made by a Bap- 
tist, and other disturbance. 

These remarks being made in my hearing, all looked 
very gloomy and discouraging to my stripped and deeply 
tried mind. I could feel nothing of the sustaining power 
of Truth to give any confidence that I should be able to 
stand through a meeting of opposing spirits to the honor 
of Truth. [examined some Scripture passages that oc- 
curred to my recollection as applicable to such states and 
cases as I apprehended I should meet with. But all this 
would not do ; it was like toiling and rowing, and getting 
no nearerto firm ground. [I tried to sleep for relief to 
my outward tabernacle, but could not. After passing 
several hours in such agitation, anxiety, and deep sym- 
pathy with the seed of the kingdom in some visited minds 
about Setawket, I was at length favored with acalm. 
Oh! then, if I could only have had these tender, seeking 
minds in a select opportunity by themselves, I thought it 
would have been comfortable and cordial-to me, but a 
public meeting was appointed, and must be attended, 
and all the mixture, opposite spirits, and prejudices 
might be expected there. However, after a long struggle 
for resignation, with desires that the Divine will might be 
accomplished in me, by me, and through me, my confi- 
dence was renewed in his goodness and care, and I felt a 
living faith in the Divine power and efficacy of Truth. A 
precious covering of gospel love then clothed my spirit 
with the belief that we should have a good meeting. And 
so it proved, even a memorable one to me, and I believe 
to many others. 

Meeting began at seven, and held till near ten o’clock ; 
and as evidence of the feeling produced, several aged 
people, who looked like Presbyterians, came to me, as 
well as younger ones, with expressions of love and prayers 
for my preservation. ‘‘ Dear brother in Christ,’’ said 
one, ‘‘ may God bless you and prosper you.’’ Another 
said: ‘* Dear brother, God is no respecter of persons, 
but he that feareth him and worketh righteousness is ac- 
cepted of him.”’ Many other testimonials of unity and 
satisfaction were given by men and women in taking 
leave of one another. Let the glory and honor be as- 
cribed to him Who is forever worthy ; and may the Lord 
Almighty prosper his own work in the hearts of the 
people ! 

It felt to me that henceforth there would be more 
openness toward Friends at Setawket Harbor. 

3th. Had a meeting at a place called the Branch, 
in a Presbyterian meeting-house. It was small, the notice 
being very short, and other societies in general appear to 
have very little idea of leaving their business on week- 
days to attend Friends’ meetings. The meeting was sat- 
isfactory, especially to two men of account in that place 
who are favorable to Friends’ principles. Next day at- 
tended Westbury Monthly Meeting, and had much open- 
ness in religious labor among them. The day following, 
was at Jericho Monthly Meeting, and was exercised in 
testimony there. In the evening had an appointed meet- 
ing at Jericho for the laborers, domestics, turnpike men, 
and black people. A very large number assembled, 
among whom were some of considerable note in the 
world, one from Shelter Island,' general collector of the 


‘Shelter Island, at the first settlement, was owned entirely by Ne- 
thanie!l Silvester, a Friend. It lies in an inlet of the sea, near the east- 
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direct tax. He expressed his satisfaction, and that he | 


felt the power of the convicting principle operating in his 
own mind. Perhaps more than forty New England men, 
who are making a turnpike road through this part of the 
country,” also attended, and behaved well, as did also a 
large number of colored people. I humbly trust that this 
opportunity was owned by condescending goodness, and I 
felt peace in having attended to the opening. Blessed be 
the Shepherd of Israel! My trust and help is on him 
alone, and hitherto he has marvellously helped me. 

16th. Had a meeting at Matinicock, being the first 
I had ever appointed among Friends. Elias Hicks and 
wife, Fry Willis and wife, Mary Willis, David Seaman 
and wife, and several other Friends accompanied. It 
was largely attended, and a favored opportunity. Dined 
at Silas Downing’s, and attended another large meeting 
at five o’clock, at Musquito Cove, among various relig- 
ious professors. It was held at the house of Lewis Val- 
entine, and ended to satisfaction, a precious solemnity 
attending. 

Next day dined at Jacob Smith’s, at Westbury; and 
at four o’clock was present at a meeting appointed for the 
laborers, domestics, colored people, etc., and have cause 
to be humbled in gratitude to the Great Caretaker, for 
his goodness and condescending love manifested towards 
us. I felt peace in this dedication to a service that em- 
braced the welfare of a class of fellow-beings that are 
often much neglected. Took tea at John Loines’s, and 
lodged at Isaac Hicks’s. 

18th. Accompanied by Isaac Hicks and Sarah his 
wife, and Thomas Willis and Pheebe his wife, with his 
daughter Mary, a precious plant, I attended Cowneck 
Meeting on First-day morning. After it was nearly 
gathered, a crowd of people flocked in that I supposed 
had come from a neighboring Presbyterian or Episco- 
palian meeting that was near by. Our meeting was there- 
fore very much crowded, and, among the rest, a very 
large number of colored people attended, | think the 
most of that class I ever saw at any meeting not espe- 
cially appointed for them. Feeling my own weakness, 
poverty, and nothingness, I was brought under close ex- 
ercise, and felt fervent desires that Truth might not be 
dishonored nor the blessed cause hurt by me, either in 
silence or in vocal service, if called thereto. Under this 
concern I[ was enabled to cast my care on my Heavenly 
Helper, and repose my trust and confidence in him alone. 
Nor did he fail to appear for my deliverance and enlarge- 
ment in testimony to the spirituality of that worship 
which is acceptable to him; and it was a favored meet- 
ing. Just before the close, I felt a few words of caution 
and counsel to the young people, in much affection and 
deep felt interest in their welfare. This had a tendering 
effect, especially on a number of young women, some of 
whom appeared under a gay dress, but were susceptible 
of tender feelings. Surely God is good to his Israel ; and 
a precious seed is sown in some minds kere. 

We dined with a Friend from New York, who has re- 
tired from the mercantile world, and indulged himself, as 
Solomon did, in planting trees, making gardens and 
orchards, and other amusing pursuits—all very nice. 
These have occupied much time and expense, but he is 
now growing weary of such a life. I lament the conse- 
quences which too often result from wealthy citizens 


ern point of Long Island, being about 5 miles wide and 7 long. As 
early as 1659 he was known as a Friend, and when in that year Law- 
rence and Cassandra Southwick were driven from their home in Massa- 
chusetts, they were sheltered by Nathaniel Silvester. “Except this 
island and the colony of Rhode Island, there was not at this time a rock 
in the colonies of North America on which a Friend could safely land.” 


*This was early in the period of turnpike-roads. The first in this 
country were made near the close of the last century. 


settling in country places among plain Friends, and sup- 
porting an appearance of grandeur, and what is called 
polished life, in their buildings, furniture, and other ac- 
commodations. Their youth, associating with others 
around them, must either be singular, or other young 
people (and this is very natural) will endeavor to imitate 
them in manners, dress, and appearance. Thus, the 
mixture is often unfavorable to the plainness and sim- 
plicity of our profession, and has an effect even in our 
religious meetings, tending to weakness in the support of 
this and other of our Christian testimonies. 

Our valued friend, Isaac Hicks, although very wealthy, 
is very much an exception to these remarks. But he has 
his trials; for it is true that to a humble mind, great 
earthly treasure is a great trust. But it is due to his ex- 
ample to record the fact that much plainness and sim- 
plicity and moderation appear in his house, furniture, 
carriage, and deportment, and especially in the dress and 
education and employment of his children. This family 
is an example worthy the imitation of Friends retiring 
from city life and lucrative business in towns to settle in 
country places. 

After dinner we were industriously employed in get- 
ting to a meeting appointed at Jamaica, at five o’clock— 
twelve miles. It was for some time an unsettled gather- 
ing, not only boys talking and moving about, but even 
men, among whom was one called a great statesman and 
politician, who did not appear to feel the meeting to be 
of a religious character. However, at length, through 
the kind interference of Isaac Hicks, a little quiet pre- 
vailed, and the people were generally attentive, especially 
the Episcopalian minister, who sat solid and quiet. On 
the whole, a comfortable hope was felt that some minds 
were tendered and edified, and others stirred up to serious 
reflections. 

(Zo be Continued.) 





THE STATE OF THE SOCIETY. 

Paper read by Mercy Griffith Hammond, of Sterling, Kansas, at 

Friends’ Denominational Congress held at Chicago, Ninth month 
19, 1893. 
Ir we accept the justice of the record of the historian, 
Bancroft, and believe that ‘‘the rise of the Society of 
Friends marks the moment when intellectual freedom was 
claimed unconditionally by the people as an inalienable 
birthright,’’ that ‘‘ this rise was the consequence of the 
moral warfare against corruption, the aspiration of the 
human mind after a perfect emancipation from the long 
reign of bigotry and superstition,’’ can we justly claim 
the name of ‘‘ Friend’’ except we diligently and rever- 
ently seek to maintain inviolate the vantage ground thus 
won? 

George Fox, *‘ believing that he was called of heaven 
to awaken men trom their lifeless forms and dogmas to a 
sense of the vital importance of an inward, living, spirit- 
ual religion,’’ was so endowed for this call that, in his 
own words, ‘‘ The Lord’s power wrought mightily and 
gathered many.’’ Some of us may feel, as we look back 
through an unbroken line of Quaker ancestry to this time 
of gathering, that, as an especial] inheritance, we are en- 
titled to claim this mame. To these and to all may this 
counciling be an occasion of such uplift and illumination, 
that the name “‘ Friend’’ may have a more significant 
value involving deeper personal responsibility. 

Almost a generation has passed since our revered and 
beloved poet penned these stanzas : 

‘ Full long our feet the flowery ways 
Of peace have trod. 
Content with creed and garb and phrase— 


A harder path in earlier days 
Led up te God. 
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Too cheaply truths once seiibeaieh dear 
Are made our own ; 
Too long the world has smiled to hear 
Our boast of full corn in the ear 
By others sown ; 


To see us stir the martyr fires 
Of long ago, 

And wrap our satisfied desires 

In the singed mantles that our sires 
Have dropped below. 

Beyond sermon from gallery or pulpit these lines have 
stirred the heart of a devoted Friend during these decades 
since ‘‘ the breath of war on the sweet spring air’’ stimu- 
lated the soul of Whittier to voice the thought. What 
heart searchings they have prompted cannot be apparent. 
That there has been less tendency to depend on tradi- 
tional service and a more free yielding of direct, personal 
effort does seem apparent. What thinning in the ranks 
of standard-bearers have these decades brought. Foster 
ing fathers and mothers, who gave to the church service 
such gracious presence, such ripened judgment, such gift 
of speech, such dedication of spirit, have one by one 
passed away, and our hearts have felt that there must ever 
remain desolate places where they stood. Men and women 
in the flower of mental and spiritual growth have been 
called, and we have mourned that for them there should 
not have been prolonged earthly fruition. What wonder 
if with a sense of increased individual responsibility our 
membership anxiously queries, What of this hour? Are 
we content in flowery ways to accept a theory of truth 
without the crucial test that baptizes into saving convic- 
tion? Are we Friends only in our pride in a martyr 
record two centuries old? We cannot fail to recognize 
that a certain distinctiveness of garb and phrase has faded 


from our gatherings, that some are held to be less vital | 


that some things not in the old routine 
are accepted. Are we drifting from the essential spirit of 
Quakerism? Are we a less spiritually minded people? 
Are we less tenderly solicitous that our conception of 
moral and Spiritual Truth shall reach the Gospel standard ? 
Are we less watchful that our intercourse with our fellows 
accords with profession? Are we resting in stagnant 
waters? Are we drifting toward shoals of dogma on one 
hand or of materialism on the other, while the religious 
world at large more and more recognizes an inward spirit- 
ual religion ? 

The compass points ever to the magnetic north. 
do not douht but the needle obeys the absolute magnetic 
law, though the record of centuries is that, as relates to 
surroundings, there is a steady variation. Neither should 
we doubt the immutable foundation of absolute Truth, 
because there need be a certain relativeness in our expres- 
sion of our relation to Truth. We should not be over 
solicitous about non-essential details if a Christ-like spirit 
is nurtured and sustained. While there remains among 
us, as at present, an abiding faith in the one distinctive 
belief of Friends, that of the Divine Indwelling; while 
the importance of our long accepted testimonies is kept, 
as now, so prominent; while the altar fires of worship 


than formerly ; 


burn as they continue to do in our religious gatherings, | 
| force of the two bulwarks, a faithful ministry and a phil- 
| anthropic exemplification of our cherished testimonies, 


we may justly feel that there is a place for us in the de- 
nominational world. What the future may bring for us 
we may not know, but for a long time there will be those 


to whom there will be no church home outside of our | 


own. To keep this a harbor of rest and inspiration, 
where the seeking soul may find satisfying fellowship, is 
worth dedicated effort. Upon each one holding a right 
of membership some measure of duty in sustaining the 
organization devolves. 
bership except we accept the responsibility which a church 
home involves. 


| indeed sadly apparent. 


| many of the spiritually minded in other churches. 


We | 


We have no right to hold mem- | 


etna in the feuniietien upon which our - Society 
builds, and in the consequent spiritual life, may well go 
hand in hand with searching humility, for remissness js 
We know that vigor has been lost 
by inertness. We believe that souls have gone from us 
hungering who might have been as pillars in the church, 


| but from lack of that nurture which the church owes to 


its fold. Many have sought other fellowship because 
none were ready to give the helpful word which should 
have proved for that soul the ‘‘ food convenient,’’ and 
have made the beautiful strongholds of our faith apparent 
to the understanding. To mourn cannot atone for the 
past. The present is ours. A desire to rebuild the waste 
places seems to permeate the entire Society. The oppor- 
tunity is before us. Are we equal to it? 

We must accept the evidence that the principles long 
felt to be distinctively ours have found recognition among 
Our 
hearts are gladdened when the simplified story of relation 
between the human and the Divine, and of duty between 
man and man, as we believe accords with the Gospel pat- 
tern, goes out to the world from pulpit and from press. 
This, to us precious, nomenclature, needs not to be cited 
here. It will doubtless spring to thought and lip during 
the commingling of these favored days. How much of 
the yielding of faith in ritual and dogma may justly be 
attributed to currents set in motion by Fox and his coad- 
jutors, how much to the direct inspiration of these preg- 
nant days, it matters not to consider. It is wholesome for 
us to gratefully recognize Truth, come whence it may, 
while we loyally rejoice in the privilege of our own sim- 
ple form of worship, and in our emancipation from the 
hindrances of creed and ritual. 

While it may more properly be the province of this 
paper to open the way for discussion than to give sugges- 
tion, yet an expression of conviction may, perhaps, be 
accepted in the spirit in which it is given. Many of us 
have counciled together in the past, and drawn therefrom 
renewal of purpose. 

The power of an inspired ministry to spread a knowl- 
edge of Friends’ principles has been accepted since the 
ministry of George Fox gathered many. The ‘ foolish- 
ness of preac hing ’ ’ remains an appointed means for 
spiritual quickening. Except we give to this service 
steady sympathy and support, the vigor of the whole 
body must wane. Open the way for the gift of the Gos- 
pel ministry to reach those who may have ears to hear the 
glad tidings we believe to be so precious, and we set in 
motion a fruitful sowing. 

If the trye Friend has an appropriate place in the 
world’s work, it is surely in the sweet ministry of philan- 
thropy. Every service becomes an object-lesson among 
men, if simply done as becomes our profession, without 
obtruding our Friendly ideas, except when withholding 
them involves sacrifice of conviction. In the measure in 
which we can consistently and effectively reach to redress 


| wrong or to ameliorate suffering, in that beautiful dignity 


becoming the Friend and Christian, we shall surely foster 
the growth and spread of our principles. Without the 


we cannot hope to enlist and hold our youth, and this is 
our only hope for the future. If we have reached the 
stature of compassing for them a rightly guarded educa- 
tion, the problem of our future and the spread of our 
principles is solved. How we rejoice in the power of a 
Barclay and a Penn. The power of neither could have 
been so far-reaching, had not intellectual discipline joined 
forces with spiritual illumination. All honor to those of 


| to-day who are striving to gather about our schools an 
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atmosphere in which the finest forces of the soul may in- | 


_stinctively expand. The home and the school are deter- 
mining forces against which the church can illy cope, if 
in them are tendencies to blunt what the church would 
cherish. Give to the young that discriminating culture 
that discerns the fineness in simplicity, and the spirit of 
our testimony in favor of plainness of speech, deport- 
ment, and apparel can be readily apprehended. 


ies will be readily recognized. Give an adequate concep- 
tion of the value of human life, and the horror of war 
overshadows its grandeur. In short, give a wholesome 
soul training to the youth who hold a birthright with us, 
and a tremendous force is set in motion—centrifugal to 
scatter our principles—centripetal to gather to us. 

As long as we do not in our efforts go before the wit- 
ness, tread not on ground not hallowed for our feet, we 
can fearlessly push on. Tender regard for established 
usage and for the convictions of others will regulate di- 
versity of thought. A soul strong for truth and right has 
said, ‘‘ Our business is not to sail as near the wind of 
what is popular as we can, but in a brave, manly way to 
keep our vessel’s head toward the port of everlasting 


Truth, though the world should think us sailing to de- | 


struction.’’ 


Paper read by Joseph J. Janney, of Baltimore, at the World's Par- 
liament of Religions, Ninth month 19, 1893. 


( Conclusion.) 


TEMPERANCE. 


Apout the time of the rise of the Society of Friends 
the use of alcoholic liquors as a beverage was as common 


among its members as any other body of. professing Chris- | 


tians, but instances of intoxication thereby were rare. Its 
membership was composed of thoughtful, earnest, and 


devoted people, not addicted to excesses of any kind, | 
except it may have been in some instances an excess of | 


zeal for the establishment and prosperity of their church. 
Their preachers denounced wine bibbing and drunken- 
ness, and called the people to moderation and temperance 
in the use of all those things which a beneficent Creator 
had bestowed upon his creatures, among which bestowals 
wine, beer, and other alcoholic liquors were regarded as 
having an innocent place. The excessive use of strong 
drink was a clearly recognized evil, and against the prac- 
tice Friends bore a testimony; but the promulgation of 


the doctrines of the Society, during the earlier years of | 


its existence, so fully absorbed the attention of its preach- 
ers that this subject seems to have been otherwise disre- 
garded. Almost entire indifference to the importance of 
the matter, and its bearing upon the welfare, of the hu- 


man family by teachers and preachers of all denomina- | 


tions, was felt for many years, in fact up to the opening 
of the eighteenth century. 

The first instance of a realization by Friends of the 
necessity of taking action upon the subject, occurred in 
the year 1679, when they undertook to prevent the deliv- 


ery of rum to the Indians of Pennsylvania in exchange | 


for their lands. Not having questioned the propriety of 
its moderate use among themselves, it is not strange that 


they had failed to foresee the terrible destructiveness of | 


its introduction among the Indians. Having been con- 
vinced that the traffic was wrong and demoralizing, 
Friends proceeded at once to arrest it. In 1685 the fol- 
lowing rule was adopted: ‘‘ This meeting does unani- 
mously agree, and give as their judgment, that it is not 
consistent with the honor of truth, for any that make 


Give | 
the finest sense of justice and honor, and other testimon- | 


profession thereof, to sell rum or other strong liquors to 
the Indians, because they use them not to moderation but 
to excess and drunkenness.’’ The agitation of this 
phase of the subject was continued for more than twenty 
years ; the different meetings of Friends urging upon 
their members the importance of taking some measures 
to protect the Indians against the terrible effects of strong 
drinks. Finally, in 1710, in a council held for the con- 
sideration of the matter, at which eight of the principal 
Indian chiefs were present, it was fully agreed that the 
practice should be discontinued. We have no reason to 
believe that this agreement was ever violated by Friends, 
but the Indians had now formed an appetite for liquor and 
| there were many ways by which they could obtain it. 

In the year 1711 Friends became exercised concerning 
the sale of liquor near the meeting houses, and memorials 
were presented to the legislature asking that this be pro- 
' hibited by law. These appeals were not successful and it 
was not until recent years that this kind of legislation 
was favored. 

It was at this period that Friends began to feel a con- 

cern about the habits of their own members in this direc- 
| tion, and to consider if even the moderate use of alcoholic 
liquors did not lead to evilresults. They issued officially 
the mild advice, ‘‘ that none accustom themselves to vain 
and idle company, sipping and tippling of drams and 
strong drink in inns and elsewhere, for though such as use 
that evil practice may not suddenly be prevailed upon to 
be drunk to the greatest degree, yet they often influence 
themselves thereby so as to become fitted for the greatest 
transgressions.’ This minute was the commencement of 
| an effort by the Society to clear itself of the stigma of a 
participation in the habit of drinking, and the business of 
selling alcoholic beverages. That effort has been earnest 
and unremitting. 
In 1795, 1799, 1803, and 1810, repeated injunctions 
| were issued to subordinate meetings to do all in their 
| power to have their members abstain from the distillation, 
use of, or traffic in spirituous liquors, and in 1812 it was 
| made a disownable offense. From 1820 there was a con- 
tinually increasing concern on the subject, and about 1870 
the phraseology of the testimony was changed from ‘‘ spir- 
| ituous liquors ’’ to ‘‘ intoxicating drinks,’’ thus including 
malt liquors. The agitation of the subject in the differ- 
ent yearly meetings, and the increasing caution extended 
by those whose minds were now fully awakened to the im- 
portance of the matter, gradually produced a sentiment 
almost unanimously hostile to any recognition or indorse- 
ment of the sale or use of liquor as a beverage. 

It was the work of many years; for, although Friends 
readily admitted the terrible evils that grew out of it, 
they did not as readily unite upon the proposition that the 
only method by which these evils could be prevented was 
| the total suppression of the traffic. It was not until 1881 

that the following minute was adopted by one of the eastern 
yearly meetings: ‘‘ Believing as we do that much of the 
suffering in this life is attributable to a violation of the 
| physical laws of our being, and deeply impressed with a 
sense of the importance of a more thorough diffusion of 
knowledge with regard to the poisonous effects of alco- 
| holic stimulants upon the human system, it is proposed 
that the yearly meeting take into serious consideration 
the appointment of a committee, whose aim shall be to 
| aid by every means in their power the accomplishment of 
this great end. It is proposed, for the sake of the 





mothers, that they may not, by the administration of 
stimulants, injure the tender plants committed to their care; 
for the children, that they may, in their ripening years, 
| be shielded from the temptations that surround them ; 
| for ourselves, that we may, as a people, stand before the 
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world clean handed, setting an example of faithfulness in | 


our testimony against the use of intoxicants.’’ 


| 


About this time similar statements were made by sev- 


eral yearly meetings, and the Society soon assumed a 
radical position on the question. , 
It can be reported now that, except in a very few 


| 


cases of grocers selling bottled liquors, the members of | 


the Society of Friends are not implicated in the sale of 
intoxicants. 

In the general work of temperance reform, the Society 
of Friends brings its influence to bear mainly through its 
Philanthropic Umon. ‘This organization represents our 
entire body of Friends in the United States, and acts 
officially on the temperance question through a sub-com- 
mittee, whose duty it is to enter specially into that field of 
labor. 
all proper means, acting independently or in coéperation 
with other bodies having similar objects, to secure the 


passage, by State and national legislatures, of laws for the | 


restricticn or prohibition of the sale of liquor. When- 
ever any influence could be brought to bear by the employ- 
ment of lecturers or the distribution of literature, this 
committee has seized the opportunity and has been awake 
to the duty of creating temperance sentiment in all pos- 
sible directions. 

Friends have been thoroughly convinced that the 


hope of the country is in the children, and with that | 


view, have advocated the introduction of temperance 
text-books in all the schools. By earnest and persistent 
effort, a large majority of the State legislatures have been 
induced to enact laws compelling the use of these text- 
books, showing the effects of alcohol upon the human 
system. That this will tend to the establishment of a 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 5.—Seconp MonrTH 4, 1894. 

THE TWELVE INSTRUCTED AND SENT FORTH. 
GOLDEN TEXxT.—When he saw the multitudes, he was moved with 
compassion for them, because they were distressed and scat- 
tered, as sheep not having a shepherd.— Matt. 9: 36. 
Scripture Readings: Matt. 9: 35-38; 10: 1, 5-15. Mark 6: 7-11. 

Luke 9: 1-5. 
HISTORICAL. 


According to Matthew's narrative, soon after Jesus 
began his ministry in Galilee he appointed four disci- 
ples, two brothers, Simon-Peter and Andrew, and 


| two others, James and John, the sons of Zebedee. 


The name disciple is perhaps misleading, as it indicates 


| a learner, or one who receives instructions or doctrines, 


Through this organization the Society has used | 


while from the record of Matthew Jesus sought helpers 
rather than pupils. In fact Jesus disclaimed being a 
teacher of doctrines, saying (John 7: 17), ‘* If any man 
shall do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether 
it be of God, or whether I speak of myself.’’ Matthew 


| (g: 36-38) indicates the motive and purpose that were 


in the mind of Jesus in calling to his aid congenial spirits 


| who might help him in his work. We are told that when 


| moved with compassion on them. 


healthy public sentiment there can be no question, for the | 


mind of the child fortified in advance with instruction 
from a scientific standpoint as to the evil effect of alcohol 
upon blood and brain and tissue, will not readily submit 
to its use as a beverage when the temptation shall have 
been presented. 

At the present time it is the (almost?) unanimous 
sentiment among Friends that this question is the most 
important one that is presented to the people of this na- 
tion, and in view of the disastrous effect of the liquor 
traffic upon the moral and physical welfare of our citizens, 
its complete suppression is imperatively demanded. 

It is clear, from this review, that the Society of 
Friends, as an organization during the past twenty-five 
years, has been far more active in the various fields of 
philanthropy than it ever was in the distant past, al- 
though many of its members have been conspicuous in 
those fields individually. 

As a body, it has advanced from words alone, to 
words and works combined; it has progressed from 
theories alone to theorv and practice allied. This is the 
growth that we are conscious of to-day, and it may be 
stated, as a leading thought of the Society, that its mem- 
bership may perfect their own lives, and, while doing so, 
contribute whatever they may to make better and happier 
the lives of their fellow-men. 


You may be so minute in your down-looking, so care- 
ful or deliberate in your stepping, flattering yourself over 


every evil you have discovered and avoided, that your | 


friend, meanwhile more engaged with the good to be 
gained than with the evils to be escaped, has passed by 
you, and is far on toward the celestial city; neither 
knowing of, nor caring about, the shocking evils you 
have discovered.—C. W. Duffield. 


he saw the multitudes that gathered to hear him he was 
They were so eager to 
hear the glad tidings, so destitute of the true knowledge 
of God’s will to man, that they seemed *‘ as sheep having 
no shepherd,’’ being ‘‘ scattered abroad.’’ Then he felt 
the need of assistants, not so much at first as preachers, 
perhaps (for we have no record of such work in this rela- 
tion), but as sympathetic companions, to dwell with him, 
and be with him in all his journeys. A noted writer has 
said in this connection: ‘‘ His object was not to instruct 
them in the ordinary sense, but to educate them ; not to 


| give them intellectual or doctrinal, but moral and relig- 


ious guidance ; not to stamp certain articles of belief on 
their minds, but to exercise an influence upon their 


| hearts and consciences ; not to implant anything in them, 


but to develop what was in them already.’’ And so he 
kept them near him, that by association they might enter 
into the spirit of his mission to mankind. Thus he gath- 
ered about him, one after another, trustworthy assistants 


| whose hearts had become sympathetic with his own, and 


| fitted for the work he had for them to do. 


And in this 
lesson we must not fail to note what is indicated in the 
reading for to-day. Jesus did not feel that his disciples 
were qualified for their work if they entered upon it sim- 
ply in obedience to his own instructions, or because of a 
love for him. He set before them the spiritual situation, 
—he stated to them, ‘‘ The harvest is plemteous, but the 
laborers are few.’’ Then turning them away from all 
outward dictation, in a few words he placed them under 
the leadership of the only Master and Guide, saying, 
‘« Pray ye therefore to the Lord of the harvest that he 
will send forth laborers into his harvest.’’ 


TEACHING. 


Our relationship to Jesus should be that of disciple- 
ship, as set forth above. We cannot, as did Peter and 
Andrew, James and John, and others of his personal fol- 
lowers in Galilee, listen to his words, and join with him 
personally in his work, but the record left of his words 
and work is sufficiently clear for us to catch the spirit of 
them. His was a life beyond all other human lives de- 
voted to the service of our Father in Heaven, and in that 
life, even by the meager details of history that are left to 
us, was displayed a constant reliance upon the revelation 
of his Father’s will to him. Let us imitate Jesus in this : 
let us not depend upon any word or doctrine for guidance 


| in religion except the Word within,—the voice of God 
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within our souls. Let us study the life and character of | | 
Jesus, that we may learn as nearly as we possibly can to | 
be like him. Let us reverence his character, and love | 
him as the world’s best representative of righteousness | 
among men, but let our reverence and love lead us, where | 


his led him, to a nearer and nearer relationship and ser- | 


vice to our God. 


LESSON NOTES, 

The disciples had now gone up and down through the 
land with Jesus, hearing many public discourses and re- 
ceiving from him much private instruction and encour- 
agement; they had witnessed wonderful works of healing 
and they had seen the Master standing unmoved by the 


admiration of the thronging multitude, and calm in the | 


face of an angry and persecuting rabble. Now the time 
had come for them to go forth and spread the glad tidings 
to still wider circles, for the heart of Jesus was filled with 
compassion for those whom he compared to sheep without 
a shepherd, exposed to dangers on every side. —‘‘ It was 
a wise and merciful provision,’’ says Farrar, ‘‘ that he 
sent them out two and two; it enabled them to hold sweet 
converse together, and mutually to correct each other’s 
faults. .- Doubtless the friends and brothers went in pairs ; 

the fiery Peter with the more contemplative Andrew ; 


other emotional and eloquent ; the kindred faith and gen- 
tleness of Philip and Bartholomew ; the slow but faithful 
Thomas with the thoughtful and devoted Matthew ; James 
with his brother Jude ; the zealot Simon to fire with his 
theocratic zeal the dark, flagging, despairing spirit of the 
traitor Judas.”’ 

Dr. Thomson in ‘‘ The Land and the Book,”’ says: 
‘« The instruction given to the primitive evangelists may 
be thus expounded : ‘ Provide neither silver nor gold, nor 
brass in your purses.” You are going to your brethren in 
the neighboring villages, and the best way to get to their 
hearts and their confidence is to throw yourselves upon 
their hospitality. Nor was there any departure from the 
simple manners of the country in this. At this day the 
farmer sets out on excursions quite as extensive, without a 


para in his purse, and the modern Moslem prophet of | 


Tarshiha thus sends forth his apostles over this identical 
region. Neither do they encumber themselves with two 
coats. They are accustomed to sleep in the garments they 
have on during the day, and in this climate such plain 
people experience no inconvenience from it. They wear 
a coarse shoe, answering to the sandals of the ancients, 
but never take two pair of them, and, although the staff 
is an invariable companion of all wayfarers, they are con- 
tent with one. 

** When traveling in the East no one need ever scruple 
to go into the best house of any Arab village to which he 
comes, and he will always be received with profuse and 
generous hospitality. From the moment we entered any 
house it was regarded as our own. There is not an Arab 
you meet who will not empty for you the last drop of his 
water skin, or share with you his last piece of black 
bread. The Rabbis said that Paradise was the reward of 
willing hospitality.’’ 


Goop outward rules and regulations, ever so carefully | 


observed, will never of themselves make new creatures ; 
nor bring into, nor preserve in the life of the gospel. No 
outward law will ever make the comers thereunto perfect. 
The Jews res¢ed in theirs ; and by so doing and not wait- 
ing for, and moving in the life, became formal ; and so, 


opposed the true gospel power, and its important doc- | 


trines.—Jod Scott. 


the | 
Sons of Thunder,—one influential and commanding, the | 
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PRAYER: EXTEMPORE OR RITUAL. 


In a late INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL was an article 
under this title which should be of great interest to 
| Friends, for many meetings, though perhaps few or none 
of our branch, evince a determination to introduce new 
| usages into worship. Some have introduced singing, but 
music isan art and a difficult art, and when attempted by 
the unskilled cannot fail to produce in all but a very few 
sensations of unpleasantness and sometimes of disgust. In 
a vast cathedral, where the thunder of a magnificent organ 
seems to bear the pleading voice of the chorister up to 
the sky, music is capable of exciting emotions which in 
myself I believed to be of awe and adoration. I can 
hardly think that emotions so induced can be acceptable 
to God, but I can believe they might influence individual 
character. But music can never be made to accord with 
the true Friends’ idea. With ritual prayer it is different. 
The written prayer expresses man’s highest aspirations, 
and in its confessions directs one’s attention to his fail- 
ings Both these are educational. Prayer is thought to 
‘be worship, but worship, to my judgment, is only that 
silent submission which spreads the soul before its Creator. 
The written prayer contains no personal element, no in- 
dividual trait either in matter or expression. It is the 
prayer of the congregation as much as of the minister. 
In some cases the congregation repeats with the minister, 
and might do so in every case. 
I have always been a pretty regular attendant on 
public worship, and for more than twenty years resided 
| where there was no Friends’ meeting (though there was a 
deserted meeting-house eight miles away), and I attended 
principally the Episcopal church, to which my family 
belonged. I never became so used to the formal prayers 
as to diminish their solemnity: they were always as 
spiritual to me as any extempore prayers. I was also 
thoroughly accustomed to the Presbyterian service, and I 
never attended to any of these prayers that I did not feel 
what Mrs. Ward expresses in the lines quoted in the In- 
TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL article, the expectation of 
what was to come, the process of understanding it, and 
the act of uniting init. And I think every one who 
watches his feelings while hearing an extemporized prayer 
will perceive the same. Of course, if one chooses to let 
another pray for him, he may do so in Friends’ meeting 
as well as at St. Peter’s at Rome, and give himself no 
trouble to understand at all; but then it is no prayer at 
all. If he does understand and unite in it, there are 
efforts of the intelligence and the will which psychology 
will tell him he cannot escape except by knowing 
before hand what is to be said, and giving his assent in 
advance. 

When we remember that Jesus attended the synagogue 
and temple all his life long, where there were no extem- 
pore prayers but fixed forms, and that he gave a fixed 
form of prayer to his disciples, it is hardly becoming to 

| liken such forms to the praying machine. 

Washington, D. C. 


J. D. M. 


THE present moment is divinely sent ; 
The present duty is thy Master’s will. 
O, thou who longest for some noble work, 
Do thou this hour thy given task fulfill! 
And thou shalt find, though small at first it seemed, 
It is the work of which thou oft hast dreamed. 


O, think not, if thou art not called to work 
In mission fields of some far distant clime, 
That thine is no grand mission. Every deed 
That comes to thee in God’s allotted time 
Is just the greatest deed that thine could be, 
Since God’s high will appointeth it to thee.—Anna Temple. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 27, 1894. 


ONE MEANS OF SPIRITUAL GROWTH. 

Ir has been said of Matthew Arnold that his message to 
the world was not a message ‘‘ of gloom and despair, but 
of spiritual purity and sweet and gentle patience.’’ That 
‘he did not believe that happiness is the destiny of the 
human soul on earth, or that there is a visible ground for 


assuming that happiness in this mortal condition is one of | 


the inherent rights of humanity.’’ His idea was that this 
world is a place where one can ‘‘ keep the whiteness of the 
soul,’’ if he only ‘‘ will be simple, unselfish, and sweet ; will 
live for the spirit and not the flesh.”’ In this we may all 
agree, that it is not so much happiness in the outward we 
are seeking, but that we shall feel, as a little child ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘ happy in the heart.’’ 

It well known that the constant exercise—not 
overstrained—of any of our physical powers strengthens 
and develops them till they become capable of great per- 
formances ; if we only apply this same principle to our 
capabilities in the line of heart burdens, by the con- 
stantly recurring accidents, misfortunes, and wilful mis- 
deeds that afflict imperfect humanity, the spirit will grow 
stronger to endure and to aid. ‘The admonition of Paul 
to ‘* Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law 
of Christ,’’ has a new significance when viewed in the 
light of added strength to the power that can be used to 
help others. 


is 


unselfish development, and we are constantly desirous to 
ward off these burdens that so oppress it, instead of using 
them as means for our spiritual growth. Yet how else 
can we lay any claim to the name of Christians if we do 
not follow the Master’s guidance here ? 
were his words and example more plain. 
heart must be kept unceasingly on the strain ; this—as 
in the physical—will shorten and eventually destroy the 
good to be accomplished, and while we shrink not from 
continued exercise in the direction of personal sympathy, 
coupled with practical helpfulness, there must be the re- 
laxing periods for repose and communion with the Source 
of all strength. Thus will come the consciousness of 
every-day content and true happiness, and we shall grow 
strong to bear the weights of the burdens of this life. 
Chis period of depression, through which our nation 
is passing, is perhaps our especial time for the expansion 
and growth of spiritual power, so that comfort can be 


carried to the many who are suffering in a variety of 
ways The tendency will be doubtless towards what are 
termed ‘‘ religious revivals,’’ which always have their 
root and spring in the need for a more perfect trust in the 
wisdom of God Happy will he be if in such a ‘‘ re 
viva sgrowth be commensurate with his need 


But the ‘ flesh ’’ is ever weak against this | 
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In nothing else | 
Not that our 


**EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS.”’ 


A PAMPHLET of 32 pages, bearing this title, has just been 
published by Edward H. Magill, ex-President of Swarth- 


more College. It is the fuller statement of what was pre- 


sented by him at the World’s Congress of Religions at 
Chicago. The abridged account, there given, has al- 
ready appeared in the columns of this paper. This 
appears to be the first attempt which has ever been made 
to give a formal account of our educational institutions. 
It opens with the first school established by George Fox, 


| and brings the account down, in chronological order, to 


the present time. To makesuch a collection, with so few 
printed materials for aid, must have required considerable 
labor and research, and a voluminous correspondence. 
All the institutions of which statistics could be secured 
are included, and the author has most properly intro- 


| duced those of all branches of the Society, carefully 


avoiding even reference to the various divisions which 


| have, from time to time, impaired the usefuluess of the 


Society. He has well decided that the discussion of these 
in such a paper, or even reference to them, would proba- 
bly tend not to unite but to widen the breach. Coming 
as it does from one who was for nearly twenty years at the 


| head of Swarthmore College, it might be expected that 
| this College would occupy a large and prominent place 


in the paper. But instead of this, the author has given 
our own College no more than its proper mention, and it 
is not made more prominent than historic accuracy would 
require. 

The institutions which are treated, or mentioned in 
the pamphlet, include the eight colleges of Friends in the 
United States, the one in Canada, and about 75 other 
important educational institutions conducted by Friends, 
in this country, England, and Ireland, one in Southern 
France, one in South Africa, and one in Tasmania. Some 
leading English Friends, who have read this pamphlet, 
have expressed their satisfaction with the work, and have 
urged the author to make it the basis of a volume on the 


| important and interesting subject of Education in the 





Society of Friends. 

Prominent as the members of our Religious Society 
have ever been in educational work, it is somewhat re- 
markable that so little has been said of this work in the 
literature of the Society, and it can only be accounted 
for by the fact that Friends are, and ever have been, so 
practical a people that they have been much more inter- 
ested in doing than in setting forth in words the work 
which they have accomplished. We unite with English 
Friends in encouraging the author to extend and com- 
plete a work so admirably begun. 

Copies of the pamphlet can be obtained gratis, by 
addressing the author, at the College. 


Our prayers may differ, our creeds may vary, there 
may be hereditary and acquired prejudices on all sides ; 
but, in face of a common duty and a common peril, we 
are brethren all, and realize the unity of mankind.—/ew- 
ish Messenger 
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BIRTHS. 


JENKINS.—At Gwynedd, Pa., First month 5, 1894, to Walter H. 
and Esther L. Jenkins, a son, who is named Evan A. 


MARRIAGES. 


NORRIS—DIXON.—At the residence of Robert B. Dixon, Bal- 
timore, Md.,on Fifth-day, Twelfth month 14, 1893, by Friends’ cere- 
mony, William Thomas Norris, of Baltimore, Md., and Laura Lee 
Dixon, daughter of Robert B. and S. Amanda Dixon. 


SCHIEFER—SCULLY.—On Fourth-day, First month 17, 1894, | 
by Friends’ ceremony, in the presence of Mayor Stuart, of Philadel- | 
| couraged thereby. 


| ister of Stillwater Quarter and Ohio Yearly Meeting, who 


phia, William B. Schiefer, of Bustleton, and Bertha Scully, of New- 
town, Pa. . 


TYSON—TOWNSEND.—By Friends’ ceremony, at the residence 


of the bride’s brother-in-law, John A. Carswell, Twelfth month 21, | 


1893, Thomas Parry Tyson, M. D., of Jenkintown, Pa., and Harriet | last, in accordance with a request signed by twelve mem- 


Williams Townsend, of Wilmington, Del. 


DEATHS. 


CLEMENT.—At Woodbury, N. J., First month 21, 1894, Aaron 
Clement, aged 77 years and 7 months. Interment at Rdadstown. 


DARLINGTON.—At his home in West Chester, Pa., on First 


month 15, 1894, Thomas H. Darlington, in his 50th year; a member | 


of Birmingham Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


GRISCOM.—At Greenwich, New Jersey, Twelfth month 23, 1893, 
D. Powell Griscom, eldest son of Samuel and Ann Griscom, aged 80 | 
A member of Exeter Monthly Meet- | 


years, 6 months, and 24 days. 
ing, held at Reading, Pa. 


LIGHTFOOT.—At Germantown, Philadelphia, First month 16, 


1894, Jesse Lightfoot, formerly of Maiden Creek, Berks county, in his | 


76th year. He was formerly one of the city’s surveyors, and was ap- 
pointed to that positon at the time of the consolidation of the city and 
held it until the year 1881, when he became chief engineer of the 
Philadelphia, Germentown & Norristown Railroad Company, serving in 
that capacity up to the time of his death. 


LOBB.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Jesse R. Pyle, near 
Rosemont, Pa., First month 16, 1894, Emily W., widow of Horatio W. 
Lobb, aged 73 years. Interment at Darby Friends’ ground. 


Matlack, in her 86th year. 


NICHOLS.—On Twelfth month 27,1893, at her home in State 
Centre, Iowa, Tryphena Nichols. 
Salem Monthly Meeting, Columbiana county, Ohio. 


daughter. She was a woman valued in the sphere in which she lived 
and moved. She was a fearless and bold reprover of vice, but pos- 
sessed the quality of spirit todo it in a way that seldom or never gave 
offense. Many there are who can testify to the helpfulness of her in- 
fluence, both in her own family and among friends and strangers as 
well. 
was when at the midnight hour, burglars entered her abode, she in her 
calm manner, influenced their conduct by reasoning with them upon 
the wrongfulness of disturbing peaceable citizens at such unseasonable 
hours. 

But the kind and loving spirit has entered upon eternal tranquility 
and peace, leaving an influence for good upon the men, women, and 
children who knew her. Her funeral was conducted in accordance 
with the custom of the Society of Friends, and fitting testimony to her 
earnest life was borne by her son Benjamin F. Nichols, and by others. 
‘* Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 


RANDOLPH.—In Philadelphia, First month 21, 1894, of pneu- 
monia, Richard W. Randolph; a member of 12th Street Meeting of 
the other body of Friends. He was a liberal-spirited man, and a 
recent article in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, as well as others 
previously, were from his pen. 


THE sweetest lives are those to duty wed, 

Whose deeds, both great and small, 

Are close knit strands of an unbroken thread, 
Where love ennobles all. 

The world may sound no trumpets, ring no bells, 
The Book of Life the shining record tells. 

Thy love shall chant its own beatitudes 

After its own life-working. A child's kiss 

Set on thy sighing lips shall make thee glad : 

A poor man served by thee shall make thee rich ; 
A sick man helped by thee shall make thee strong, 
Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 

Of service which thou renderest. Mrs. Browning. 





The deceased was a member of | 
She was in her | 
8oth year, and was confined to her bed but one day, passing quietly and | 
peacefully to sleep surrounded by all her family, four sons and one | 


One instance in which her singularly calm spirit was manifest, | : F 7 
| and it was considered a very encouraging start. 


| mele secretary. 
| basis of the exercises. 


| appropriate sermon. 








NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


Tue few Friends residing in the vicinity of what was 
once known as Alum Creek Monthly Meeting (which was 


| discontinued some twenty-five or thirty years ago) still 


continue to hold a meeting for worship on First-day at 
11 o'clock since Fourth month, 1890, 

We have not had the company of any traveling 
Friend since Second month last, when Nathaniel Rich- 
ardson of Byberry acceptably attended our little meeting. 
His gospel service was refreshing, and we were much en- 
Levi L. Benson, a member and min- 


resides here, is often with us. 
Miami Quarterly held at Wayesville in Eleventh month 


bers residing here, appointed a committee to come here 


| and set up an executive meeting, to be known as the 
| Olentangy Executive Meeting, held near Cardington, 
| Ohio. 


We are informed that the committee will be with 
us on the last Fifth-day in this month, (25th). 
E. M. K. 


—The will of Ellwood Lewis, just probated, makes 
the following bequests as a memorial to his deceased wife, 
Hannah E. Lewis: 

To the Union Home for Old Ladies, Lancaster and 
Girard avenues, $100. 

To the Committee on Philanthropic Labor of the 
Friends’ Yearly Meeting, $300 for the education of the 
colored people of the Southern States, and g100 for the 
advancement of the cause of temperance. 

To a brother of the deceased is bequeathed wearing 


| apparel and $200, but specifies that if the latter does not 
| survive the testator, then the bequest shall go to the 
| Home for Old and Infirm Colored Persons. 

MATLACK.—At the residence of her daughter, A. L. Baker, | 


Philadelphia, First month 12, 1894, Matilda E., widow of Mason streets, is devised all the books and library of the dece- 


To the Friends’ Book Association, Fifteenth and Race 


dent, the bulk of the residue of the estate being be- 


| queathed to the Young Friends’ Association as a portion 


ot the building fund for the structure on Fifteenth street 
above Cherry. 


—A new First-day school has been established at 
Ambler, on the North Penn railroad. The first session 


| was held on the 14th instant, in the borough council 


chamber, the use of which has been granted the school. 
About thirty persons were present, adults and children, 
Mary 
Craft was appointed superintendent, and Wallace Mam- 
Friends’ lesson leaves were used as the 
It is intended to hold the school 
at 2 o'clock in the afternoon. 

There is quite a body of Friends in Ambler, and the 
school, it is to be hoped, is the beginning of their gath- 
ering together more closely. The nearest meetings are 
Upper Dublin, on one side, and Plymouth on the other. 


—Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, Va., was held at Water- 


ford, on the 15th instant. The meeting for worship, on 
ths preceding day, was largely attended. The Loudoun 
Telephone says : ‘‘ The day was wonderfully fine ; almost as 
bright and balmy as a day in springtime, hence the large 
meeting-house was well filled ; and but for the quarterly 
meeting at the Baptist Church at the same time, the house 
would probably not have accommodated the crowd. John 
J. Cornell, of Baltimore, delivered an excellent and very 
It was simply a statement of what 
Quakerism is and what it does. The basic principle of 
the Society, he said, is the immediate revelation of God 
to the soul of man. That it is no new thing nor was it 
new to George Fox, the founder of the Society of Friends, 
but is simply adherance to the primordial relationship 
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established by God with his creature man, as allegorically 
set forth in the book of Genesis and has continued 
thoughout the existence of mankind.”’ 

The quarterly meeting on the following day, was also 
well attended. J. J. C. again spoke in the meeting for 
worship, enlarging upon the passage of Scripture, ‘‘ Good 
Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life?’’ The 
business included the usual routine. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
WORK AMONG THE PONCA INDIANS. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


For a number of years we have been sending supplies to the Ponca 
Tribe of Indians, located along the Missouri River in Northern 
Nebraska, to be used by the Field Matron there, in her works among 
the families of the Reservation. These supplies consist of clothing for 
the women, delicacies for the old and sick, and presents for the children. 

I send a letter that has just been received from the matron, which I 
desire should be published, trusting it will not be without interest as 
showing the beautiful spirit in which that earnest and conscientious 
woman is laboring in the face of many obstacles, to bring a blessing to 
the homes and comfort to the hearts of those unfortunate people. 

May the circulation of her letter stimulate some to extend her a 
helping hand, if it should not be more than an expression of sympathy 
and appreciation. JosePH J. JANNEY. : 

Baltimore, Md. : 


NIOBRARA, NEB., Jan. 3, 1894. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, MARTHA S. TOWNSEND: 

Yours enclosed in Mr. Janney’s letter was received with pleasure. 
The box came just in time for Christmas. Everything seemed to come 
about so fortunately. The river was frozen over so that freight could 
come across on the ice and still the days when I was at work on the 
tree were warm and spring like, so that I went and came with no dis- 
comfort. Just at the last a storm came up, but nearly all the families 
could get out, and all got home in safety. 

All the articles in the box were of most excellent quality and grate- 
fully received both by myself and secondarily by the Indians. Our 
Christmas tree was a thorough success and all went home apparently 
satisfied and happy. The weather was very favorable the days we were 
at work at the Church, but on Christmas night a storm came up. The 
people were nearly all present, but I was very anxious all the evening 
for fear the snow and wind would blind us so that we could not find our 
way home. But it was not so bad as I have known storms to be in 
this country, so all got home. I was myself so chilled by the storm 
and tired by the previous day’s work that I am only just getting to feel 
like myself again. 

Everything you so kindly sent was appreciated; all was very nice. 
The flannel for the dresses and the things for the children ; they seemed 
to think so. I thank you very much for the pretty apron material. 
These evenings in mid-winter are my time to do a little sewing for my- 
self. I thank you more than I can tell for the sympathy you express. 
There are, it is true, many discouragements in working among ignorant, 
degraded people. But a small sign of gratitude from one of these 
people, a little sign of a better nature aroused, outweighs months of 
stupid indifference, and I really have many happy hours in my work 
among them. ? 

I realize that my work is but doing something to prepare the ground 
for the Truth. Now and then a seed will take root, but it may be after 
I have passed off the stage that fruit will appear. But I do want to 
work faithfully even if I see no results. 

Yours in much love, 
LoutsE H. DouG.ass. 


FROM THE SCHOFIELD SCHOOL. 


BEING the hour of “ Uncle Ben’s”’ funeral, five of us stopped work 
and hurried over to the “Old Folks Home,’ where the “ Schofield 
School” has taken its Thanksgiving Day offerings for many years. 
His quaint sayings and wonderful stories have often amused and enter- 
tained us. 

‘“‘ He died so pretty,’’ Aunt Phillis said, “1 feel so glad for Uncle 
Ben, he’s gone to de Eastern Shore wid de Master; it lifts me up and 
I may be nex. I’m striven ebery minute to be ready, an’ I beg de Lord 
ebery day to please don’t keep me long in nobody’s way.’’ She is old, 
nearly blind, and very poor. ** De Lord gib me dese eyes, and if it be 
his desire for ‘em to go out, its my pleasure to bear it. I knows he’s 
able to guide me, but if he lets me see a little, jes a ttle, I thank him 
a thousand times.” 

_ We often bow in humbleness of spirit at the lessons from these 
little ones in the Father’s house—so grateful for all they receive. The 
inmates of this Home are aged and infirm, living mostly on charity. 

First month 18, 1894. L. A. S. 


| 


| 
| 


FRIENDS’ CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
THE YouNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION met First month 8, 1894, in the 
Library at Race St. The minutes were read and approved. 

The History Committee offered for the evening, a Review of a 
Chapter of Janney’s History of Friends by Clara H. Barnard. The 
Literature Committee reported that at the last meeting the reading of 


| * The Quaker Ideal,” by Francis Frith, was commenced and will con- 


| the members are receiving attention. 


tinue at future meetings until finished. The books distributed among 
‘‘ The Greatest Need of the 
Society,”’ by Helen B. Harris, was reviewed by A. Jennie Cornell, who 
reported that ** The writer speaks from a heartfelt concern for London 
and Dublin Yearly Meetings. She suggests that birthright membership 


| and material well being are stumbling blocks. and speaks of the Society 


being held in too high esteem by the established Church and deems it 
no honor that Friends are not a proselyting people. The author holds 
that the time has come for the introduction of tuneful praise in Friends’ 
meetings and thinks that the greatest need is a Pentecostal outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit.”’ 

The Current Topics Committee presented a paper prepared by Dill- 
worth P. Hibberd on “ The Influence of the Press.’’ 

The Building Committee reported that dining-rooms had been 
opened in one of the buildings lately purchased, and that provision 
had been made for serving hot lunches to the school children and others. 
This undertakihg is carried on by individuals and the funds of the 
Association are in no way involved. 

The Nominating Committee were united in proposing the following 
named persons to serve as officers of the Association for the ensuing 
year: President, Wm. W. Birdsall ; First Vice-President, Emma Waln ; 
Second Vice President, Robert M. Janney; Secretary, Anna Jenkins 
Ferris; Treasurer, Ellis Bacou, and as additional members of the 
Executive Committee, Wm. W. Biddle, Mary Janney, Alice Hall, 
Elgar H. Townsend, Anna A. Emley, and William E. Walter. 

The Executive Committee reported the election to membership of 
Clement Lodge, J. Russell Smith, and Walter I. Way. 

The program for the evening was as follows: 1. Review of Chap. 
III. Vol. Il. of Janney’s History of the Society of Friends. 

2. A Paper on“ The Influence of the Press,” by Dillworth P. 
Hibberd. 

The review of that portion of Janney’s History as read embraced 
the period from 1691 to 1700 and was confined entirely to the cause 
which lead to the separation ‘of George Keith from the Society of 
Friends. He was engaged in teaching for several years, but was twice 
imprisoned for teaching languages without a license from a bishop. 
He afterward emigrated to America and settled in New Jersey 
and later in Pennsylvania. He traveled in New England, 
where he visited meetings and held disputations with other re- 
ligious professors. He indulged this propensity to such an extent 
and in such a very unbecoming manner that the Meeting of Min- 
isters in Philadelphia labored with him to convince him of his un- 
christian conduct and endeavored to effect a reconciliation with him. 
Their efforts being of no avail the meeting declared their disunity with 
him. He afterward established a church of his own and finally offici- 
ated as a priest at Elbarton. He remarked shortly before his death, 
«I believe if God had taken me out of the world when I went among 
the Quakers it might have been well with me.” He was a man of 
good natural abilities and had a liberal education, but being too con- 
scious of his superiority, he transgressed not only the bounds of Chris- 
tian Charity but of self-respect as well. 

The paper on “ The Influence of the Press,”’ prepared by Dillworth 
P. Hibberd, was read by Wm. W. Birdsall. [We hope to 
present this paper in full—Epitors.] 

Considerable discussion followed, all the speakers agreeing that the 
character of a newspaper depends upon the public taste,—that the edi- 
tor must cater to the taste of his readers. If the public demand the best 
and only the best, then other papers which contain so many vitiated re- 
ports would not beso popular. The character of a paper may be judged 
by the character of its readers. 

The President then referred to the loss sustained by the Association 
in the death of Teresa B. Haines, whom it was our pleasure to have 
with us at our last meeting, a month previous. He spoke touchingly 
of her beautiful character, and remarked that we should rejoice that 
we knew her rather than sorrow that she had been removed from our 
midst. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

EMMA SPEAKMAN WEBSTER, Sec. fro tem. 


RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA.—Ata meeting of the Conference 
Class, held First month 14, 1894, after the reading of the minutes 
Chas. Paxson presented a review of two of the papers of Friends 
which had not been read in full. They were a paper by Joseph J. 
Janney of Baltimore on “‘ Our Mission Work,’ and one by Edward H. 
Magill, of Swarthmore, on “ Our Institutions of Learning.”’ Passages 
from the first named, relating to arbitration, prison reform, and temper- 
ance were quoted, in which was given an outline of the work of 
Friends in connection with these important subjects, In regard to the 


paper of Edward H. Magill the writer spoke in enthusiastic terms, de- 
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claring it to be the most complete review of our educational past and | 


present that has yet been made. Parts from the original were given, 
in which the methods and aims of Friends in regard to education were 


admirably expressed, and grounds of hope for still greater activity in | 


this line, set forth. . 

The chairman explained that these papers had been merely re- 
viewed, not because they were in any sense less worthy, but that being 
principally matters of detail and historical facts they were necessarily 


loug and therefore unsuitable for complete presentation in our meetings. | 


The fact was mentioned that in the paper of Edward H. Magill, | teaching force of the academy is strengthened by the addition of 


| Nathan N. Gates, of Boston, Mass. 


there were included accounts of schools of both branches of the So- 
ciety in both England and America. The chairman announced that, 
at the next meeting, the paper of Elizabeth Powell Bond on “ The Po- 
sition of Woman in the Society ’’ could be read in full. 

The meeting then adjourned. oe Se 


EDUCATIONAL. 
Magill on * Institutions of Learning.’ The writer says: 


schools established and maintained by Friends. During my school days 
I knew of two schools, not noted in this considerable list, one by 


Thomas Harvey, and one by Thomas Conard of West Grove, Chester | 


county, both of which were conducted strictly on Friends’ principles, 


as they were projected and taught in person by intelligent, concerned | 
Friends, and in which the best elements of Christian and noble charac- | 


ter were on guard, standing preéminent over the mere learning from 
books, and recitations. In these schools happy coteries of boys spent 
many winters striving with words and problems, under the sweet in- 
fluences of friendly and harmonious companions and instructors. 

I wish to speak more particularly of one school mentioned in the 
paper read—that of Benjamin Hallowell. Bacon says: ‘* Education 
consists in removing the difficulties of the mind,’”’ If any teacher ever 


was born with a gift for removing these difficulties and who unselfishly | 


and sedulously used that gift for the benefit of his pupils, it was Benja- 
min Hallowell. 
the way to learning easy—to exhibit the things of education in their 
natural garb of simplicity and truthfulness. To give to the learner the 


very handles of philosophy, so that in after life, without the teacher and | 
without the books, he could find out and know the facts of things for | 


himself. To him science was merely to know, as the word plainly sig- 


nifies. What were difficult matters at first became familiar as household | 
The symbols of things, often difficult of translation to the | 
young mind, were dissolved in the clear and searching light shed by 


words. 


this wise teacher, for he had overcome the methods and belongings of 
the schools, which henceforth were as nothing to him. 


yield most easily to one who has made himself thoroughly familiar with 
nature and her ways, by lending a kindly hand with her. I can there- 
fore give unstinted praise to such teachers and teaching, and can warmly 
recommend to Friends coming after, who have educational tendencies, 


to go and do likewise, if they wish to do the greatest good to the | 


greatest number, and to find joy and reward in their labors. 

In the paper read the suggestion of George Fox is given that a 
school should be established ‘to teach languages, together with the 
nature of herbs, roots, plants, and trees.” We find that Benjamin 
Hallowell’s ideal educational establishment includes thorough studies in 
natural history, following Fox and Penn with “ instructions in whatso- 
ever things were civil and useful in the creation.”’ All of them believ- 
ing the object of education is not only to produce a man who £nows, 
but one who does; men of action being needed in this work-a-day 
world as well as men of thought. Joun H. Cooper. 

Philadelphia, First month 20, 1894. 


A TASMANIA SCHOOL.—One of the flourishing schools established | than ever to masters of preparatory schools the conviction that the 


by English Friends is a large boarding and day school opened three | present requisitions for admission to the leading colleges render, per- 


years ago in Hobart Town, Tasmania. There are but few Friends in 
that distant colony, and this school consists, of course, like most other 
Friends’ schools, of students of the various religious denominations. 


at liberty to make a brief extract. He says: 


“All broad-minded people, nowadays, seem to think it almost desf7- | 


cable to desire the extention of a sect. But early Friends regarded their 
church as fhe catholic one, did they not ? 
belief that both in England and amongst this very small population 
here, it would be much better, both for our Society and for all the 
world, if there could be a larger infusion of new and good blood into 
the Society of Friends. Not after the Moody and Sankey ‘ convert’ 
type, but something of a sound and widespread ‘ convincement.’ Caro- 


line E. Stephen, now, is a help to the Society, and would there were 
more of a similar stamp.” 


** Quaker Strong Holds,” has produced a great impression in England, 


| of that day. 


His constant desire and continued efforts were to make | 


And I incline to a strong | 


5Y 


— 


and our Friends will find it a volume well worthy of perusal. What 
Friends greatly need is surely this infusion of new blood, and that 
which will inevitably come when, and om/y when more of us deeply 
feel that devotion and consecration to the principles of our faith which 
characterized, in an especial manner, the leading spirits among Friends 
in the early day, May we all do what in us lies to hasten the coming 
EDWARD H. MAGILL. 


HARNED ACADEMY, Plainfield, N. J.—With the new year the 


On our return we found the holiday number of the Academy Critic 
out. The paper was established some years ago, and is edited and 
managed by a committee of the older students. The present staff is as 
follows: Editor, Archie M. Gilbert ; associates, Alice Rushmore, Seig- 


| fred Ahrens, Fred. Hughes; business manager, Maurice Joyce. 


Since the holidays the plan has been tried of allowing the students 


| to study in their rooms instead of assembling for ‘study hour’’ as for- 
Goop EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCES.—A Friend has handed us the | 
following communication written in response tothe paper of Edward H. 


merly. During the two hours set apart for study a teacher is on duty in 
each hall, who is ready to give any assistance that may be required in 


| the preparation of lessons, and to see that absolute quiet is maintained. 
I can only speak praising this work of collating the extraordinary | 


The plan is especially practicable here, as the building is so arranged 
that each student kas a room to himself. So far it has been entirely 
satisfactory to all. 

On Fourth-day of this week a number of the students and others 
connected with the academy attended a lecture by President De Garmo 
at the Friends’ meeting-house. 

R. Barclay Spicer, who is one of the instructors here, expects to go 
to Germany early in Third month to confinue his studies. In deciding 
upon some one to take his place any Friend, who is qualified for the 
place, will be given the preference, as it is the desire of the manage- 
ment of the academy that the students continue to attend Friends’ 
meeting, and that the Friendly influence in the school be kept up. 


AT LELAND STANFORD.—Leland Stanford, Jr., University, at 
Falo Alto, California, though only in its third year, has already nearly 
goo students, of whom about 300 are girls. There is, we believe, no 
charge at all for tuition, the endowment fund being adequate to cover 
this entirely. Among the students who are pursuing an advanced 
course is Charlotte Way, daughter of the late Dr. J. H. Way, of Chester 
county. She is a graduate of Swarthmore, of the class of 1888. 


HAND Work AS REST FOR HEAD Work. — Professor Calderwood, 
an English writer on education, in connection with the system of “ half 
time” schooling for children of working people, says : 

“« What is wanted for children of nervous excitability is the training 


| and the influence of school along with a limited strain of work, a 
The practical problems of life are the most difficult of solution, but | 


larger proportion of exercise in the open air, and the calming influence 
of a judicious guide. If half-timers are allowed for the sake of work 
and wages, half-timers might surely be allowed for the sake of health 
and healthy development.”’ 


FAILED TO Pass.—A dispatch from Washington, a few days ago, 
says : 

” « At the semi-annual examination at West Point held the first of the 
year, twenty-seven cadets failed to pass the examination. Those who 
failed have been ordered discharged, and the discharge has been ap- 
proved by the Secretary of War. The list of failed is larger than last 
year, but about the average for the last few years.” 

The course of study at West Point is extended, and the examina- 
tion severe’ The number of cadet graduates being in excess of the 


army demand in time of peace, the tendency is to “ weed out”’ the 
classes. 


THE FINANCIAL disturbances of 1893 have brought more vividly 


force, the training of the preparatory curriculum unsymmetrical, and 
unsuited to the business of life, in the case of every student who may, 


| for financial or other reasons, be compelled to abandon his course 
The broad and liberal spirit with which it is managed may be inferred | 


from a letter just received from one of its teachers, from which I feel | 


before its completion. 

It is an amazing fact that most of the colleges set no examination for 
admission in the four principal subjects requisite for the ordinary busi- 
ness of life—spelling, penmanship, elocution, and the English language 
—and Harvard University asks no examination in a fifth subject— 
arithmetic, which it must be conceded is of vital importance in all ele- 
mentary training. 

President Eliot once said in an address to the students of Smith 
College that ‘‘the great object of all education was to learn how to 
speak and write well the mother tongue.” : 

In my intercourse with business men I am constantly met with the 
declaration that the majority of college bred men, and of boys from the 


| preparatory schools, who are applicants for positions in business, cannot 
It may be well known to Friends that Caroline E. Stephen's book, | 


write a decent hand, compose an effective letter, spell the difficult words 


| in ordinary use, read English fluently and well, or add columns of 
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figures with facility and accuracy. The responsibility for this defect in 
our educational system rests with the colleges, for the schools respond 
almost instantly to any change in their requisitions ; and champion as I 
am of the classics and higher mathematics as elements of the best 
training, I feel that the time has come when something of the orna- 
mental must be sacrificed to the useful, and when the colleges should, 


by the change in their demands, force the schools to remedy this defect. 
—/John S. White, in the Cosmopolitan 





Disc SSIONS AT 


ENGLISH SCHOOLS.—In the notes from the 
Friends’ schools, in British Friend, we find reports of subjects dis- 
cussed at York, Bootham, in the * Senior Reading and Discussion So- 
ciety, as follows: 

“« That Cricket is of more value than Football,’’ defeated, 17 to 11. 
‘The House of Lords is unnecessary, and ought to be abolished ”’ ; 
carried, 13 to 11. ** The study of Latin is a waste of time;"’ defeated, 


20 to § These are live subjects, and no doubt called out much 
discussion. 


A ScHOOL LIBRARY (continued).—Supplementary English (200 vols.) 

Copies of Works of the English and American Poets. Transla 
tions of standard foreign authors, Schiller, Dante, Homer, etc. One or 
more representative productions of Carlyle, Addison, Irving, Haw- 
thorne, Defoe, George Eliot, Scott, Dickens, Emerson, Goldsmith, 
Samuel Johnson, Biographies of Men of Letters Series, and Statesmen 
Series, besides the following, which are more strictly for reference uses 
for teachers and pupils in literature classes : 

English Poets. 4 vols. Ward. 

Development of English Literature and Language. 

Literary History of England’ Oliphant. 

English Language. Lounsbury. 

Method of Philological Study. March. 

English Literature. 2 vols. M. G. Phillips. 

English Literature in Reign of Victoria. 

Notes on English Literature 

English Synonymns. Crabb. 

History of Early English Literature. 


Welsh. 


Emery. 


Literature of the Age of Elizabeth. Whipple. 
Short Studies of Great Subjects. Froude. 
Shakespeare's Plays. Rolfe edition. 

Personal Traits of British Authors. Mason. 
Victorian Poets. Stedman. 

Poets of America. Stedman. 

American Literature. 2 vols. Richardson. 


American Literature. 
American Literature. 
Literary Landmarks. 
Lowell's Essays. 


Hawthorne and Lemmon. 
Albert H. Smyth. 
Burt. 


HISTORIES. 

North American or United States School Histories by Fiske, Irving, 
Eggleston, Scudder, Higginson, Johnston, Anderson, Leeds. 

Larger Works by Parkman, Coffin, Bryant and Gay, Roosevelt, 
Lodge, Charles Morris, Drake . , 

England: Wheeler, Higginson, Yonge, Thalheimer, Montgomery, 
Green, Macaulay, McCarthy. 

Of other Countries : 
Motley s Works. 
Oliphant 


Story of Nations Series, Prescott’s Histories, 
Irving, Epochs of History Series, Carlyle, Mrs. 


MENTAL SCIENCE 
Carpenter's Mental Physiology. 
De Garmo on Methods. 


AND PEDAGOGY. 


APPERCEPTION. 
Compayre’s History of Education. 
Compayre’s Lectures on Pedagogy 
White’s Elements of Pedagogy. 
Rousseau’s Emile. 


Sully’s Psychology. 
James's Psychology. 
Mrs. Peabody’s Lectures to Kin- 


dergartners. 
Sedgwick on Stimulus. King’s Methods and Aids in 
Pestalozzi, Leonard and Gertrude. Geography. 


SCIENCE. 

Under Science are included the books on Zodlogy, Botany, Physics, 
Chemistry, Astronomy, Physiology, and Geography. 

The latest text-books are classified in order, and each department 
has one or more advanced treatise and a popular treatise if obtainable. 
We name only one or two: Le Conte's Geology, Wood and Goodrich’s 
Natural Histories, Chrisholm’s Commercial Geography, Creators of the 
Age of Steel, Experimental Science by Hopkins, and Reports of the 
United States Geological Survey (furnished gratuitously by the 
Government). 


SUPPLEMENTARY IIST FOR READING CLASSES USED AS 


Merchant of Venice. 


TEXT-BOOKS.- 
Shakespeare. 

Masterpieces of American Literature. 

Under the Old Elm, and Other Poems. Lowell. 

The Vision of Sir Launfal, and Other Poems. Lowell. 

She Staops to Conquer. Goldsmith. 

The Deserted Village " 
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The Cotter’s Saturday Night, and Other Poems. 


Evangeline. Longfellow. 

Snowbound, and Among the Hills. Whittier. 
Choice Readings. Fulton and Trueblood. 
The National Fifth Reader. Barnes. 

Tales of Chivalry. Scott 
The Lady of the Lake. 
Franklin's Autobiography. 
Seven American Classics. 
The Christmas Carol. Dickens. 
Sharp Eyes. Burroughs. 

Birds and Bees. “ 

Jason’s Quest 

The Swiss Family Robinson. 
Kingsley’s Greek Heroes. 

History of England. Yonge. 
Stories from Hawthorne. 
Biographical Stories. Hawthorne. 
Wonder Books for Boys and Girls. 
Water Babies. Kingsley. 
Harper's Fourth Reader. 
Tales from Shakespeare. Lamb. 
Twice Told Tales. Hawthorne. 


Two Thousand Years Ago, or the Adventures of a Roman Boy. 
Church. 


Hans Brinker, or the Silver Skates. M. M. Dodge. 
The Prince and the Pauper. Twain. ° 

Poor Boys who Became Famous. S. K. Bolton. 
How Success is Won. S. K. Bolton. 

Six Stories from the Arabian Nights. 

Two Little Confederates. T. N. Page. 

A Summer ina Canon. K. D. Wiggin. 

The Hoosier School Boy. Eggleston. 

The Satin- Wood Box. J. T. Trowbridge. 

Jack Hazard and his Fortunes. “ 

The Little Lame Prince. Mulock. 
The Boyhood of Living Anthors. 
Five Little Peppers Series. 

Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 
Book of Tales. Swinton and Cathcart. 
Tanglewood Tales. Hawthorne. 

Fables and Folk Stories. H. E. Scudder. 

Readings in Nature’s Book. Swinton and Cathcart. 


Scott. 


Hawthorne. 


H. E. Scudder. 


W. H. Rideing. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL.—Work for 1894 began on First 
month 2, and since that time, despite a considerable number of tempo- 
rary absences due to illness, the spirit of well ordered business seems 
to have pervaded the school even more thoroughly than before. New 
names were added to the rolls of the various departments fram time to 
time during the autumn, and several new students entered at the begin- 
ning of the calendar year. Withdrawals have been extremely few in 
number, so that even in the face of the depressed condition of business, 
there is ample occasion for encouragement and satisfaction. 

An innovation in the form of a dining-room for students and such 
Friends as may be called hither on business, promises success. The 
new establishment is located at 142 North 15th street, and is accessible 
from the interior of the school grounds. Cc. 


GEORGE SCHOOL Notes.—The first of a course of lectures was 
given Seventh day evening, First month 13, by Sidney Frost of Friends’ 
Central School of Philadelphia. The lecture and its accompanying 
illustrations of the “* Land of Scott and Burns”? were very much appre- 
ciated by all present. 

A photograph of John M. George’s home at Overbrook has been 
hung on the Assembly room wall. The picture is a very beautiful one 
photographed by Anna Belle Swayne of Kennett Square, and presented 
to the school by Robert L. Pyle of London Grove and William P. Ban- 
croft of Wilmington. 

The Whittier Literary Society held its second regular meeting 
Seventh-day evening, First month 20, Recitations were given by Jacob 
Betz, Ella Cooper, and Willis Smith. A reading by Edward Russell 
and an essay by William Pettit followed. The paper of the society, 
The Whittier Green Leaf, was a well prepared periodical, read by 
Emma Elizabeth Walton. The question for debate “ Resolved that 
the annexation of Hawaii Islands would be beneficial to United States,” 
was supported on the affirmative by J. Howard Broomell and Mary Ida 
Palmer, and the negative by Abner P. Way and Henry Russell. The 
judges, Phebe Eves, Everett Graves, and »lorris Haines decided in 
favor of the negative. After closing exercises the society adjourned to 
meet four weeks hence. Prof. F. H. Green of West Chester was pres- 
ent during the opening exercises on Sixth day, First month 19, and 
entertained us with a very pleasant talk. 

The students are much interested in their Reading Circles. These 
circles meet in different class rooms, each circle being composed of 


about twenty to twenty five members, and read such books as are inter- 
esting and profitable. 2 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTes.—A pamphlet on the “ Educa- 
tional Institutions in the Religious Society of Friends,’ by Dr. Edward 
H. Magill, has recently been published. The paper is reprinted from 
the “ Proceedings of the Friends’ Religious Congress at Chicago,” 
where part of it was presented by the author. It contains an “ ac- 
count of the principal colleges, boarding schools, and other educational 
institutions conducted by Friends, from the time of the rise of the 
Society about 1647, to the present day,” and being the first treatise of 
the kind ever published, it is full of interest. Copies have been sent 
to the managers of Swarthmore and others interested, and are at the 
college for free distribution 

At the Hicks’ Contest held on the 16th inst., the prize was awarded 
to Jesse Jeffries '97. 

The annual College Reception was held on the evening of 
Seventh-day, the 20th, under the care of the following committee : 
George G. Griest and Bertha L. Bromell from the Senior Class, Walter 
Clothier and Frances W. Cheirs from the Junior, Bonie Clark and Aida 
T. Evans from the Sophomore, and Channing Way and Grace A. 
Brosius from the Freshman. B. 


A LITTLE CHILD. 
I PACED one day along the dusty street 
With heavy heart and inattentive mind, 
When suddenly, with tiny pattering feet, 
A little child came softly up behind. 


He joined me, and we walked on side by side, 
Some spell of silence I could not define 

Was on us; then, with blue eyes opened wide, 
He looked at me and placed his hand in mine. 


A baby’s hand, and yet so firm and strong, 

It held my tired one with kindly grasp, 
And as we walked still silently along 

My heavy heart found healing in that clasp. 


What sweet mysterious influence led him there, 
I cannot tell, but thus it seemed to me— 
His Guardian Angel guided him to share 
My burden with unconscious sympathy. 


Unconscious, for as yet his tender mind 
Had never learned that Love is kin to Pain, 
And this is Sympathy, whose links can bind 
Their heart to heart as with a golden chain. 


He needed nought of mine, he would not miss 
Me when we parted, nor would understand 
My thanks, but on his brow I left a kiss, 
And thanked God forthe kindly baby hand. 
—G. H.F. N., in the Penny Post. 


GOD’S WAYS. 

THE spring has birds however late, 
And June must bring her roses, 

To faintest hearts that trustful wait 
For what God’s love discloses. 

We look along the shining ways 
To see the angel faces. 

They come to us in darkest days, 
And in the bleakest places. 

We learn our weakness from our pride, 
Our strength from out our weakness, 

Sweet patience brings for gifts denied 
The greater gift, of weakness. 

The strongest hearts have strongest needs, 
For them, the fiery trial. 

Who walks the saint in word and deed 
Is saint by self-denial. 

We ask of God the sunniest way, 
He answers, with a sorrow ; 

We faint beneath the cross to-day, 
We wear the crown to-morrow. 


INFLUENCE. 
WE scatter seeds with careless hands, 
And deem we ne’er shall see them more ; 
Yet for a thousand years their fruit appears, 
In weeds that mar the land— 
Or healthful store. 


The deeds we do, the words we speak, 
Into the air they seem to flee; 
We count them past 
But they shall last, 
In the dread judgment they and we shall meet. 
—John Keble. 
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A RECENT VISIT. 
YESTERDAY I received a little note from a neighbor, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Bring your knitting or sewing and come and take 
an ‘old-fashioned’ lunch with me, with Mrs. D., and 
some other friends before she goes to Florida for the 
winter. Come early and spend the day.’’ 

This was not to be resisted, and eight of us accepted. 
All but three were widows, and all but two over seventy. 
The eldest was seventy-eight. Four were from New York 
State, two from Massachusetts, one from Virginia, and 
one from Ohio. In the West in a gathering of people of 
this age, everybody is from somewhere else. 

Is was an interesting occasion, with many interesting 
reminiscences. ‘The women who were over seventy were 
all intelligent, educated women, in the broadest sense. 
They had seen much in their long and varied careers, ob- 
served intelligently in the past, and were conversant with 
the main questions and events of the present day. One 
woman of 73 brought her patchwork, said she had always 
liked the work though it seemed like a waste of time. 
See told of her life in California, in the early fifties, of 
her first earthquake experience, etc. She said they went 
via the Isthmus of Panama, by ship to San Francisco. 
The voyage was tedious, and they were longing to get 
upon land again. One morning her husband, who had 
risen early, came down to their state-room and said, ‘‘Oh, 
do get up and come on deck, we are entering Heaven.’’ 
This proved to be the Golden Gate and Bay of San 
Francisco. She said this was in February of 1852. 
The hills of the Pacific coast at this time, just after the 
first rains of the season, are indescribably beautiful. The 
exquisite shades of green in the verdure with the pictur- 
esque shapes cf low mountains, and the wonderfully beau- 
tiful valleys between them, make one mute with admira- 
tion. No wonder after the long days on the sunny waters 
of the southern Pacific this did indeed seem like entering 
a Heaven. It was a sweet haven at least, in that delight- 
ful bay. One woman was raised within the sound of 
Niagara Falls, another on the Hudson, and one in Boston. 
The writer thought there were few places more beautiful 
than among the hills and slopes of the Ohio and Miami 
rivers. 

One of our number has lived nearly fifty years with 
her husband, some years her senior, and they are as spry 
and interested in the affairs around them as any of us, 
indeed, much more sothan someof us. They attend the 
evening meetings, go out to evening dinners, stay as late 
as any of the guests, do their own work, go to bed at 11 


or 12 o'clock, get four or five hours sleep, and are up early. 


‘* We do not need much sleep,’’ she said. She is acting 
President of our Village Library Club, and is the one 


| whom we always expect to see there no matter what the 


weather may be, and she laughs when people say, ‘‘ Why, 
did you walk ?’’ It would seem from all this that it is 
better to keep mind and body pretty well in harness as 
long as possible, and not give way unduly to the tempta- 
tion to grow old before our time. Our eldest, of 78, 
said, ‘*‘ I have never yet been waited on; I have always 
had others to wait upon.’’ That is really a happy experi- 
ence to be able to wait upon others so long. But 7 one 
does become enfeebled and must give up, it is wise and 
best for all concerned to give up as cheerfully and grace- 
fully as possible. Fretting about it makes life uncom- 
fortable for those served and those serving. It will be 


| well for us if our children can truly say, ‘‘Oh! it is a 


pleasure to wait upon our parents. It is its own reward.’’ 

Every period of life has its own peculiar experiences, 
but ‘‘ there is no age exempt from some sort of duty so 
long as responsibility lasts. We may become even help- 
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less, and feel grieved and fear we are a tax upon loved 
ones ; but fretting only adds to the care, while a loving 
spirit which is considerate and thoughtful may go far 
toward cheering the last stages of our journey. May we 
all learn as we advance in life to render the way as pleas- 
ant as possible for ourselves and all around us. 

Glencoe, Lil. - A. &. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE, VA. 
FRIENDS have always been interested in this school for the 
two races, Negroes and Indians, and have watched with 
much interest its progress under the successful adminis- 
tration of General Armstrong. His removal by death, 
after so long and valuable service to both races, caused 
much anxiety as to the future of Hampton, but we are 
pleased to learn that the new Principal, H. B. Frissell, 
enters upon the work with not only thirteen years of prep- 
aration by patient labor as chaplain of the school, where 
he made a study of the students therein, but he made 
also long journeys to the homes from which the colored 
people come, to better understand their condition. His 
father was a man who in the troublous times of the war stood 


I am most thankful for my parents, my Hawaiian 
home, my war experience, my college days at Williams, 
and for life and work at Hampton. Hampton has blessed 
me in so many ways. Along with it have come the 
choicest people in the country for my friends and helpers, 
and then such a grand chance to do something directly 
for those set free by the war, and indirectly for those who 
were conguered ; and Indian work has beén another great 
privilege. 


Few men have had the chance I have had. I never 


| gave up or sacrificed anything in my life, have been 


| us near to God. 


seemingly guided in everything. 
Prayer is the greatest power in the world. It keeps 


My own prayer has been most weak, 


| wavering, inconstant; but it has been the best thing | 


| ever did. 


I think this a universal truth. 
is there except in the broadest truth ? 
I am most curious to get a glimpse of the next world. 


What comfort 


| How will it all seem? Perfectly fair and perfectly natural, 


| no doubt. 


by the side of the oppressed slave, and an aunt was one | 


of the earliest missionaries to the Indians. So he comes 
to the work with the inheritance ot the missionary spirit, 
as well as sympathy born of experience in the struggle to 
obtain an education. Thus trained under General Arm- 
strong, he is well fitted to carry forward this good work. 


It will be remembered that Hampton was one of the | 


missions that was very near to the heart of John G. 
Whittier, and he aided General Armstrong, not only by 
his sympathy, but by substantial contributions towards its 
support and remembered it in his will. 

There has recently been published a memoranda writ- 
ten by General Armstrong not long before his death 
which ‘‘ is characteristic of the man, and illustrates his 
humility, symplicity, and absorption in his work.’’ 
append it below: 

GEN. ARMSTRONG’S LAST WISHES. 


Now, when all is bright, the family together, and there 
is nothing to alarm and very much to be thankful for, it 
is well to look ahead, and perhaps to the things that I 
would wish known, should I suddenly die. 

I wish to be buried in the school graveyard, where 
one of the students would have been put, had he died. 

Next, I wish no monument or fuss made over my 
grave; only a simple funeral service, without sermon or 
attempt at oratory,—a soldier’s funeral. 

I hope that their will be enough friends to see that the 
work continues. Unless some one makes sacrifices for it, 
it cannot goon. A work that requires no sacrifices does 
not count for much in fulfilling God’s plan. But what is 
commonly called sacrifice is really the best natural use of 
one’s self and one’s resources,—the best investment of 
one’s time, strength, and means. He who makes no such 
sacrifices is most to be pitied: he is a heathen, because 
he knows nothing of God. 

In the school the great thing is to pull together, to 
réfrain from hasty, unwise words and actions,—to unsel- 
fishly and only seek the best good of all; to. get rid of 
workers whose temperaments are unfortunate, whose heads 
are not level, no matter how much learning or culture 
they may have. Cantankerousness is worse than hetero- 
doxy. 

I wish no effort of a biography made. Good friends 
might get up a pretty good story, but it would not be the 
whole truth. The truth of a life usually lies deep down : 
we hardly know it ourselves. God only does: 
his mercy. The shorter one’s creed, the better. ‘‘ Simply 
to Thy cross I cling,’’ is enough for me. 


We | 


| than those recognized as annuals. 


We ought not to fear death: it is friendly. 
The only pain that comes at the thought of it is for my 
true, faithful wife and blessed, dear children; but they 
will be brave, and in the end stronger. 

Hampton must not go down. See to it, you who are 
true to the black and red children of the country and to 
just ideas of education. 

The ijoyalty of my old soldiers and of my students 


| has been an unspeakable comfort to me. 


It pays to follow one’s best light, to put God and 
country first and ourselves afterwards. 
(Signed) S. C. ARMSTRONG. 
Hampton, Va., New Year's Eve, 1890. 


PERENNIAL Plants.—It has recently been shown in a 
| scientific paper that the reason why some plants appear as 


annuals and others as perennials, is simply because of the 
strain on nutrition which annual plants make. In peren- 


| niel plants there is not the same draft and a little nutri- 
| tion is left to form buds at the base, and in that way con- 


tinues the same individual plant from year to year. If 


| the annuals are prevented from maturing seeds by having 


the flowers cut off early, they become perennials, and 


| make buds at the base, just as those recognized as peren- 


nials do. Perennials, indeed, are scarcely such any more 
The potato, for in- 


stance, makes a new tuber, but all the rest of the plant 


| dies ; and this is said to be true, in the main, of all 


plants,—even the strawberry, as there is nothing about 


| the plant, more than one year, that is truly living.— 


Mehans’ Monthly. 


AVALANCHES CAUSED BY RaAILways.—A correspondent 
to the London Zimes records that a curious and altogether 
unexpected result of the tunneling operations in the St. 
Gothard is a lawsuit instituted by the inhabitants of the 
adjacent valleys. They sue the federal government for 
damages caused by the great increase of avalanches which 
constantly thunder down the mountain side, produced, 
it is presumed, by the explosions of dynamite more than 
by the vibrations of passing trains in the lower tunnels 
of the railway. Many witnesses, who have lived in the 


| neighborhood since the early part of the century, will 


| the mountain. 


I trust | 


testify to the greatly augmented number and force of the 
avalanches that now constantly sweep destruction down 
The first hearing of this novel case was 
lately heard before the federal judges assembled at Bel- 
linzona. We believe there is no instance in this country 


| of an avalanche produced by railway service. 
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THE JOEL BEAN CASE. 


Tue English Friends’ newspapers of recent date contain 
a letter addressed to Joel and Hannah Bean, as follows: 

‘*DeaR FRIENDS, JOEL AND HANNAH BEAN: We 
whose names are subscribed hereto, having read with sur- 
prise and sorrow the proceedings of Iowa Yearly Meet- 
ing on Ministry and Oversight in your case, desire to 
assure you of our undiminished regard for your Christian 
character and of the unbroken bond of religious fellow- 
ship which still unites us to you. We deeply regret the 
inquisitorial proceedings (as they appear to us) which 
your Friends have instituted towards you, and feel our- 
selves bound to protest that they are entirely out of har- 
mony with the discipline of our Religious Society as un- 
derstood and practised among us. 

‘* Please convey to our honored friend, Benjamin H. 
Jones, the expression of our love and sympathy.’’ 

[This letter is signed by fifty. names, and notes are 
appended, as follows : ] 

‘¢ Sir Edward Fry and James Hack Tuke express their 
desire to join in the protest contained in the letter, 
though want of personal acquaintance with our friends 
prevents their signing the letter as a whole.”’ 

‘*Thos. Hodgkin, The Bank, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
wili be glad to hear from any Friend desiring to have his 
name attached to the above letter of sympathy.’’ 

The signers include quite a number more or less well 
known in this country: Prof. J. Rendel Harris and his 
wife, Helen B. Harris; Thos. Hodgkin, Frederick An- 
drews, William Tallack, Charles Thompson, William 


Edward Turner, A. W. Bennett, J. W. Graham, and 
others. 

Joel Bean writes to the editor of the (London) 
Friend, Henry Stanley Newman, a letter, published in 


that journal for Twelfth month 29, in the course of which 


he speaks of meeting H. S. N., in Iowa, in 188g, and | 


says: 


‘*The meeting of our paths at West Branch I felt to | 


be providential, especially so when I was permitted, in 
the dear old meeting-house, to hear from thy lips a testi- 


mony as clear and strong as had ever been borne in that | 


place to the Quaker doctrine of the Light of Christ in 
the soul of every man, even in heathen nations. Zhou 
could not know, as many who heard thee knew, how the 
positive and persistent denial of that doctrine, had more 
than any other cause, brought schism into the Society there 
and throughout the West. [We have italicised these lines. 
—Eds. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 

‘¢One other remark in thy editorial is liable, I fear, 
to leave an unfair impression, viz., that since our removal 
to California, ‘ difficulties have arisen at San José,’ where 
two meetings are now held. Here was a united meeting, 
until charges of ‘ unsoundness’ were brought from the 
East, and ‘ inquisitorial’ proceedings instituted, the re- 
sults of which are in the records of the past, and known 
to the Society. Our part has been a passive one in the 
affairs of our organization since those days. We have 
continued to attend the meeting at College Park, which 
was regularly set up. by the former Monthly .Meeting. 
Another meeting, differently conducted, is held in San 
José. Friends coming to reside or to sojourn, and other 
attenders, select the meeting which they prefer. There 
is no collision between the two. On the contrary, be- 
tween members of the two there are kindly feelings of 
personal friendship and mutual esteem. There are some 
doctrinal and practical differences ; but they are paraded 
before the community in no other way than by being 
quietly exhibited. Since they appear to us as important 
as those which differentiate us from other sister churches, 
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the surrender of them for the sake of unity would decide 
for most of us here the larger question as to the duty of 


| holding a Friends’ meeting at all. 


‘« The experience of these years has led me largely to 
sympathize with the catholic breadth of tolerance and 
spirit of comprehension advocated in the late articles 
from the pen of our dear friend, John S. Rowntree. 
Unity in the Truth, or rather in Christ, who is the Truth, 
tolerance on. all sides towards His disciples, and faithful 
remonstrance against the things that divide and scatter 
his flock, are among the greatest evidences of a living 


Church.’’ 
A PLAIN FUNERAL. 


Dr. GeorcE H. Morrison of Winnetka, near Chicago, 
Ill. who died a few days ago, left a peculiar will, in which 


| occurs a paragraph providing for the funeral, which is 


quite out of the ordinary. It reads as follows: 

‘‘As soon as I have left the body, I request that it be 
placed ina plain pine box, with no ornament except strong 
handles ; that it be transported to its resting place in a plain 
wagon, and deposited without any ceremony whatever. I 


| also especially request that my friends wear no mourning 


on account of my departure, I desire that an amount 
equal to the cost of a funeral for a person of my means 
and position, be appropriated, after paying the cost of the 
disposal of my body, to relieve distress wherever it may 
be found. I leave these instructions for two reasons, one 
of which is obvious—that I would rather have the money 
required to celebrate my demise made use of in benefiting 
mankind than that it be used to purchase expensive ma- 
terials to be placed in the ground to decay. But the 
more important reason is that I wish to divert the minds 


| of my friends from all idea of that body being myself. I 


write the above not to be eccentric, but as a most sensi- 
ble and humane way of departing this life.’’ 

Dr. Morrison was a modest, unpretentious man, and 
had nothing of the eccentric in his make-up. His wishes 
were complied with.—Chicago Paper. 


A HERMIT met an angel in the way, 

He said he lived only to beg and pray ; 

A cold cave was his lone abiding place, 

He saw few men, never a woman's face. 

The angel said, ‘You look like what you say, 

It is poor living, and it does not pay; 

He who lives holy, noble work will do; 

He who loves God, loves man and woman, too.’ 
—James Bartlett Wiggin. 


’ 


THE STONE AND Bronze AcEs.—Hardware, a trade 
journal, says: 

‘¢ The transition. from the stone age to the bronze age 
can be read in the disclosures of the lake dwellers of 
Switzerland. This wonderful people lived through the 
stone age, and for long ages continued on until they 
lapped over into the bronze age. 

‘* Some of the settlements disclose only stone imple- 
ments, while others of a later date show the bronze chisel, 
the bronze winged hatchet, the bronze knife, the hexago- 
nal hammer, the tanged knife of ornamental design, the 
socket knife, and the bronze sickle. They show, also, 
the bronze fish hook, barbed, and in exact similitude of 
our present device. The ornamental hat pin, as now 
used, together with other articles of utility and ornamen- 
tation are plentiful. 

‘« The stone mould for casting the copper or bronze 
hatchet is of exceedingly ancient date ; but probably the 
use of sand was far more common and hence we have less 


; traces of that method.’’ 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

THE remains of Lucy Stone were reduced to ashes on the 30th 
of last month, at the mew crematory (just completed) on 
Walkhill street, Boston, of the Massachusetts Cremation Society. 
It was done, it is stated, “ in accordance with her often expressed wish.” 
The coffin had remained, since the funeral, Tenth month 21, in the re- 
ceiving vault of Forest Hills cemetery. A notice in the Woman's 
Journal says: “‘At 2 p.m. the open coffin containing the body was 
introduced in the furnace, and the doors were closed. At § p. m. the 
incineration was complete. Next day, at noon, in presence of the hus- 
band and daughter, the ashes were withdrawn from the furnace, in- 
urned, sealed up, and placed for the present in charge of the Cremation 
Society. All the preparations had been carefully made. In accordance 
with the wishes of the family, the occasion was private. Everything 
was quiet, orderly, and decorous. As it happened, Mrs. Stone’s body 
was the first to be cremated in New England.”’ 

—The Associated Press reported that only 100 women voted at the 
recent municipal election in Topeka, Kansas. The official returns 
show the number of women who voted to have been 1,341.— Woman's 
Journal. 

—It is announced that a second national convention of working 
girls’ clubs is to be held in Boston in Fifth month next, and fivs thou- 
sand delegates and representatives are expected to be present. Among 
the subjects upon which there are to be papers expressing all shades of 
opinion are: “* What stand are the working girls’ clubs to take on the 
labor question, and what effect are they likely to have upon its solution ? ”’ 
and “* What is the effect of working for pin money upon those who work 
for a living ?”’ 

—Seventy-six thousand children under ten years of 
work in factories in Great Britain.— 7he Friend, London. 

—I have found by experience that it is much better not to keep by 
themselves the lame, the halt, and the blind, but rather to place them 
among healthy children, who thereby learn lessons of consideration and 
sympathy.—Dr. Barnardo. 


age are at 


—One of the lecturers in the Lowell Institute course at Boston, this 
season, is Sir J. William Dawson, one of the oldest and strongest of 
American geologists. He has been principal of McGill College in 
Montreal from 1855 till last year, when ill health compelled him to 
resign. He has been President of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and other leading scientific bodies. In 1884 
he was “ knighted.”’ He is 73 years old. 

—lIt is to an Indian the most inexplicable thing in the world that 
the government will furnish him with the means of getting drunk and 
then punish him for what he does when he is in that condition. This 
has been the most difficult thing to explain to them that I have under 
taken since I have been with them. They considered at first that the 
fact that they were drunk when they committed an offense ought to be 
an ample excuse.—Lieutenant Z. B. Vance. 


—An interesting occurrence at the Carlisle Indian School the other 
day was the marriage of Otto Wells, a full-blooded Comanche, to Mary 
Parkhuast, an Oneida girl. After the ceremony they went to Wells's 
home, in Bucks county, Pennsylvania, where he is a tenant farmer. He 
is a graduate of the school which he entered as a blanketed Indian 
boy.— Zhe Red Man. 

—Sir Charles Dilke is quoted as saying that the British Empire 
spends at least $250,000,000 a year for defense ; France spends $200,- 
000,000 ; Germany spends $190,000,000, and Russia $170,000,000 an- 
nually on their armies and navies. 

—Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes being asked recently ifa young man 
should smoke, emphatically replied: ‘* Certainly not. It is liable to 
injure the sight, to render the nerves unsteady, to enfeeble the will, 
and enslave the nature to an imperious habit likely to stand in the way 
of duty to be performed.”’ 


—It has been observed that, after the sun spots have been at a mini- 
mum, the summers are hotter, just as though there was more heat com- 
ing from the sun at such periods, and the fact has been accounted for 
by supposing that sun spots are caused by vast clouds of matter erupted 
from the sun and condensed in the surrounding space. These act as 
screens and prevent the sun’s heat from radiating freely through them. 
From an examination of Statistics A. B. McDowall, M. A., has found 
that in England during the hot summers, following the minima of sun 
spots, the month of August is hotter than July, an effect due, in all 
likelihood, to accumulation of the heat.—American Register. 


—There it a ripe side to the orange as well as to the peach. The 
stem half of the orange is usually not so sweet and juicy as the other 
half, not because it receives less sunshine, but possibly because the juice 
gravitates to the lower half, as the orange commonly hangs below its 
stem. 

—Hot milk is a regular recognized drink in some of the German 
cafés. It is served in a cup with a saucer, and two lumps of sugar 
always accompany it. The drink has several things to commend it, 
since it has none of the dangerous qualities of tea, coffee, or alcoholic 
drinks, and it is actually an excellent remedy for disorder of the 
stomach arising from certain forms of indigestion. 


—Aluminum cooking utensils and articles of table ware begin to be 
displayed by house-furnishing shops. There are frying pans, pepper 
boxes, chafing dishes, ladles, funnels, and many other utensils, large 
and small. A frying pan of large size costs $2, which is pretty high 
for a frying pan. ‘The smaller articles are not greatly above the price 
of like well-made articles of other ware. Medium-sized funnels, for 
example, cost 75 cents. The advantage of the aluminum utensils over 
most others is that they weigh almost nothing and are not subject to 
corrosion. 

—The amount of beer consumed in Iowa the past year is placed by 
reliable statisticians at 24,000,000 gallons. Not a gallon of this was 
manufactured in Iowa. 


—aA recent news item says: Ephraim Bull, the originator of the 
Concord grape, is dying at his home in Concord, Mass., from injuries 
received last autumn by a fall from a ladder. Though 87 years old, he 
was active until this injury overtook him. He is poor, having lost al! 
his fortune in trying to introduce a new grape that he originated several 
years ago. 

—It is curious that though in England, while it is unlawful for a 
man to marry his diseased wife’s sister, the marriage of first cousins in 
the royal family is not considered unfit. The Grand Duke of Hesse, 
one of Queen Victoria’s grandsons (son of her daughter Alice), is 
about to be married to his first cousin, Princess Victoria, the daughter 
of the Queen's son, Alfred, who is now Duke of Coburg. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
In the United States Senate on the 23d inst. the Committee on For 
eign Relations reported a resolution declaring against the annexation of 
Hawaii, and that foreign intervention in the affairs of the islands will be 
regarded as an act unfriendly to the United States. The resolution was 
laid over until the 24th, and ordered to be printed. 

THE first blizzard of the season raged throughout Kansas on the 
23d inst. ° 

AT the meeting of the Board of Health of Philadelphia on the 23d 
inst., Doctors Da Costa, Hare, Tyson, Walker, Briggs, and Cohen pre- 
sented resolutions adopted by the College of Physicians against placing 
tuberculosis on the list of contagious diseases. The matter was referred 
to the Sanitary Committee. 

THE Wilson bill is being amended in the House in unexpected 
ways. The wool schedule is to take effect with other parts of the bill 
and sugar is to be free with the sugar bounties abolished. 

ON the 23d inst. Secretary Carlisle issued a circular showing the 
manner in which subscriptions for the new 5 per cent. bonds should be 
made. 

For more than a century the Imperial Porcelain Works of St. Peters- 
burg, which were destroyed by fire on the 23d inst., have been famous, 
and the specimens of workmanship turned out by its owners have de 
servedly been held in high repute by lovers of the ceramic art. Besides its 
fame for producing a remarkably high grade porcelain, the Imperial 
factory was noted as being an open school and nursery of special art 
education for other porcelain workers of Russia. 


NOTICES. 


*,* A Conference of parents, teachers, school committees, and others, 
will be held under the care of “The Committee on Education and 
Schools of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting,” on Seventh day, First month 
27, 1894, in Friends’ meeting-house, Moorestown, N. J., at 1.30 p. m. 

Question for consideration, ‘‘ Has the advancement in the use of the 
English language kept pace with the advance of education in other 
directions ? ”’ 

All interested are invited. 
Camden at 12.40 p. m. 


Train leaves Philadelphia at 12.30, 
Lewis V, SMEDLEY, Clerk. 


*,* Circular meetings in First month occur as follows : 
28. Upper Greenwich, N. J. 


*,* Quarterly meetings Fiirst month occur as follows : 
27 Westbury, New York city. 
Scipio, North street, N. Y. 
30 Concord, West Chester, Pa. 
31 Purchase, Purchase, N. Y. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Second month occur as follows : 
1 Farmington, Macedon, N. Y. 
6 Philadelphia, Race street, 10 a. m. 
8 Abington, Abington, Pa. 
9 Stanford, Crum Elbow, N. Y. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A NERVE FOOD AND TONIC. 
The most effective yet discovered. 
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The Alumni ‘Aaiesitiatiain 


OF FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL 


have arranged with 


HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, LL.D., 


for a Shakesperean Reading, ‘“‘ The Merchant of 
Venice.”’ to be given at their third annual midwin- 
ter reunion, to be held in the New Century Drawing 
Room 124 8. 12th street, Philad’a, Second month 9, 
1894, at 8 o’clock p.m. Admission 50 ceuts. 
Former students and Friends of the School are 
particularly invited, and a general invitation is +x- 
tended to all, Tickets can be obtained of any of 
the Governing Committee, to wit: 
Wm. C. Coles, President, Moorestown. N. J. 
Walter J. Cooper, V. Pres’t, 1819 Spring Garden St. 
Jos. E.. Haines, Treasurer, Fmends’ Central School. 
Jennie A. Ambler Secretary, 905 N. 5th St., Philad’a. 
Jeannette Leopold, '632 Franklin St. — a. 
Hannah B. Price, 1512 Poplar St., Philad’a. 
Anna W. Cloud, 544° ‘entennial Ave., Philad’a. 
Davis L. Lewis, ‘Lansdow: ne, Pa. 
E. B. McCarthy, 813 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 


HENRY | HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
M Durable Work. Rellable Workmen, 
ELLIS, \ooeae nse a, 12.N. 10th St. | 


404 North 324 St. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters, Buitoers, ano Contractors 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. _ a Wallace Street 


12, 00 35, 0 » ennai cin be made 
to worki-g for us Par- 
ties p eferred who can furnish a horse and travel 
through the country ; a team, tough, is not neces- 
sary A few vacancies in towns and cities Men 
and women of good character will find this an ex- 
ceptional op ortunity for profitable employment 
Spare hours may be used to good advantage. B. F 
JOHNSON & CO., Nth and Main 8ts., , Rie hmond, Vv a. 


eons WILLIAM HEACOCK, 25 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 


Telephone 4036. PHILADELPHIA. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO! HIRE. 


“BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 


| All Floor Coverings 
Standard Goods. Philadelphia. 








409 Chestnut Street. 


Presiden 
6 wire: 


ROBERTS 





The I Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADM 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC.’ _ 


All ial Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actuary 
rof Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Offi 
KE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWN 
nt Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


mM 

“Macbeth’s “pearl top’ ‘and 
“pearl glass”’ lamp-chimrieys 
do not break from heat, not 
one in a hundred. 


They are made of tough 
clear glass, clear as crystal. 


They fit the lamps they are made 
for. Shape controls the draft. 
Draft contributes to proper com- 
bustion; that makes light; they 
improve the light of a lamp. 


Pittsburgh, __ Geo. A. Macasrn Co. 


19% Years’ Record. 


$20,250,000 REPAID. 


Offer Safe 6% Mortgage Investments. 


Wil! Collect or Foreciose Defaulted Mortgages, 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO., 


Lawrence, Kansas, 


cer, 
; 


This Company furnishes ALL DrstRaBLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 


at actual Net Cost. 


SuRPLoUs of over Two and a HALF MILLIONS. 


AND INCONTESTABLE. 


It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONs and a 
ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKs 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT? Fora 
im: er and an honest opinion, write to 
ly fifty years’ 


WARRANTS 


“YIELD EIGHT PER CENT. EIGHT PER CENT. 


ence in the 
tions strictly confidential 


STATE, COUNTY, SCHOOL an CITY 


Favorite iovestinent with Sanka Trust Companies and indi. 
viduals. Send for List. 


535 Drexel Build’g, 
PHILADA., Par 


Manager East. Office 


H. F. NEWHALL, Home Savings and 


Loan Association. Paid in Capital, $1,000,000, 





formation concerning Patents and how to ob- 
tain them sent free. Also a Seeeone of mi 
ical and scientific books sent free. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
tBs are notice in the Scientific American, and 
us are rons’ t widely before the public — 
e inventor. This splendid Fars . 
oa <a week! elegantly ill ustrated, has b the 
est ation of Samp ——— = ver in the 
world. $3 a year. le CO} 
Building Editi or: 50 @ yer aaa Single 
copies, 25 cents. very pum contains beau- 
ti aS plates, in colors, hs of new 
houses, with plans, enabling | lders mow the 
latest designs and secure Addre 
MUNN & CO., New Yi YORK, 361 BROADWAY. 


Alfred J. Ferris, 
PRINTER. 


che Com 


sble semi-annua. 


*hilip C. Garrett, 
Yavid Scull, Isaac H. Clothier, 
*rancis R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, 
aseph E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, 


™ GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND 


€xecutes Trusts, 


Periodicals. 
Pamphlets. 
Plain Work. 


29 N. Seventh Street. 


‘HE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 


ny’s option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
ily. This Company also receives deposits, payable by check. 


DIRECTORS . 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, 
John B. Gest, 
Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, 
Joel J. Baily, 


— Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 

G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott, 
Henry Tatnall, 

George Lee, Stuart Wood, 
CAPITAL, #i,vvl,000 


SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


» TRUST CO. 


ae stg ss Allows Interest on Deposits, 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. 
WM. M. ELY, Treasurer. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 


Mary S. Lippincott 


Late of Camden, N. J. 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 


Cares for Real Estate 


OFFICERS 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


MANAGERS 


Price, $1.00; Mailed for $1.15. 


Friends’ Book Assogiation, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 


<FEINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
N. BURKOUGHS, 
‘ON A. BROWN, Jr., 
sKNJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 


JOHN B. 


GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
W'LLIAM H. GAW, 


SAMUEL B. BROWN, 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN 
GEORGE H. McFADDER 
HENRY TATNALL, 
JOHN C. SIMS. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT. 





F RIENDS" INTELLIGENCER AND J ou RN NAL. 


MERCHANTS’ Good Desi ens 
TRUST COMPANY, in wall jeer areas plentiful as bad. Just 


| cheap. too. selection by mail iseasy. We wi 
Sn weca? | 611-613 Chestnut Street, send you 10° samples for eight cents. Prices 
CROYAL bess i to 50 cents a rull. 


Capital (paid in). ee A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street 








Undivided Profits, . . * | S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


| pinterest allowed on Deposits. Tiles Rew 902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 


| made on M and Approved Collateral. Wall Papers 


| entered for Admivistrators and others. The Com- 
G | pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, New and desirable styles for ’94. 


Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up 
, per annum. WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 


i 
| 


| JosepH R. RHOADS, President. 


| Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. | s 5 8 F. BaLDERsTon. a M. M. BALDERSTON. 
R M E , Sec’y and Treas. 
POWDER Wine B Lane Puc aad or Ope, | AMOS HILLBORN & CO. 
| 


Absolutely Pure. DIRECTORS. BEDDING, 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. | Nicholas Brice, Charles 8. Hinchman, 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— | Spencer ol Thomas A, Gummey, FURNITUR E, 
Latest U.S. Government Food Report. | yi hue. y bee we inpenty, CURTAINS, ETC. 


Fl J h R. Hi ood Beck 
Royal Baking Powder Company, | joseph R. Rhoads, Elw Dee 


106 Wall St., New York. | ‘Thomas R. Gill. ; 1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Looking Backward 


over the past ten years Investors seem to have been 
Choosing 


Fashionable Investments 


Now they are Seeking Safety and next to safety, freedom from care, freedom from anxious 
solicitude concerning their Investments. Instead of ‘‘ following the crowd,’’ or blindly imitating the course 0; 
others in these matters as heretofore, they are giving thought, scrutiny, care. close study, and investigation to their invest 
ments, when selecting them, and certainly the best time to have trouble concerning an Investment is in the 
selecting of it—not afterwards. 

The question which puzzles investors is How to Invest Wisely?” 

First.—SAFELY, also remuneratively. The responsibility of advising them is as great as their perplexity 

WE RESPECTFLLY CALL your atrention ro MUNICIPAL WARRANTS, legally issued for legitimate 


purposes, as possessing merits we// worthy of your uotice. It is unnecessary to inform the intelligent that 


MUNICIPAL BONDS RANK NEXT TO GOVERNMENTS 


MUNICIPAL WARRANTS are, with some slight qualifications, of equal merit. 

The objections to Municipal Bonds is the same that is urged against Government Bonds—the light income 
lhe chief objections to Warrants are the small denominations and the short time which they run and because of these 
objections (which are not always objections) they yield nearly double the income.. For these reasons very wealthy 
capitalists do not seek them, although when money is plentiful many ational Banks buy themJagu@ly, preferring short 

me imvestments. The law limits the amount of Warrants which can be issued so _thes od avery small per 
centage of the assessed valuation. Considering the feature of safety “aaa PB peeerent can be found for 
hose having only a few hundred or a tew thousand dollars to invest, ané 1203, Re ield so remunerative an 
income. We can offer the following, in denominations of $200 to $1,600. 
$10,000 State of Washington 8 per cent. Warrants, running I year, 102 and accrued interest 

7,000 City of Pueblo, Colo., ” 7 15 months, IOI - ” 

5,000 City of Seattle, Washington, “3 “ 15 months, “* IOI és 

5,000 Co. of Multonomah, Oregon, " " I year, * IOI , a 

5,000 Co. of Clackamas, " as - 3 years, 101 

5,000 Co. Clallam, Washington, e “ 15 months, “* par 

4,000 City of Spokane, “ , " I year, par 

3,500 Co. of Whatcom, “ o ” 15 months, “ par 

3,000 Co. «*° Walla Walla, “ “ “ I year, par 

3,000 Co. of Whitman, “ " " year, ‘ par 

3,000 Co. of Snohomish, “ ‘ ” years, “ par 

2,000 Co. of Kittitas » “ ' year, par 

2,000 Co. of Klickitat, “ 5 “ year, par " 

1,000 Co. of Wallowa, Oregon, _ " year, par - 

We also have some School Bonds. They need no advertisement. The above list will come as near withstanding 
the effects of Booms, Reactions, and Panics as anything obtainable. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 


332 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





